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WHAT  CREW  SIZE? 

lA.  C.  Riley 


During  the  winter  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  the  Spokane 
Office  to  discuss  any  pressing  experimental  problems.  Among  the  many  good 
points  discussed  was  the  one  of  proper  crew  size.  Generally  speaking,  the 
3-man  crew  has  been  in  use  during  the  last  two  years  at  least  and  was  also 
quite  extensively  used  in  1928  and  to  a  lesser  extent  prior  to  1928. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  eradication  men  in  the 
Spokane  Office  that  the  3-man  crew  was  the  best.  Insufficient  figures  were 
available  to  prove  this  point,  however,  so  it  was  decided  to  work  up  all 
material  at  hand  that  would  shed  any  light  on  the  subject.  Some  material  had 
been  previously  worked  uqp  and  was  reported  on  in  the  January  1927  News  Letter. 
Before  the  data  t^ion  which  this  discussion  is  based  were  finally  compiled, 
it  was  observed  that  Goodding,  according  to  his  1930  annual  report,  contemplated 
using  a  6-man  crew  at  Wind  River  Nursery  this  coming  season.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  Johnson,  according  to  his  1930  annual  report,  used  four  men  in 
line  with  one  man  behind  checking  all  the  ground  covered.  It  is  understood 
that  the  5-man  crew  with  the  foreman  checking  behind  is  in  general  use  in  the 
East.  Men  engaged  in  actual  Ribes  eradication  work  in  the  West  favor  a  3-man 
crew  because  it  is  more  efficient  and  requires  fewer  man-days  per  acre  than 
other  crews.  By  3-man  crew  is  meant  three  men  working  in  line,  the  foreman 
usually  being  in  the  center. 

In  compiling  the  data  which  follow,  the  crew  foreman  sheets  were 
used  for  all  can^s  for  the  years  1927  to  1930,  inclusive.  These  sheets  show 
the  number  of  men  in  the  crew,  the  time  spent  each  day  in  each  eradication 
type  encountered,  and  the  total  Ribes  pulled  in  that  eradication  type.  Thus 
it  was  possible  to  get  the  number  of  man-days  for  each  size  of  crew  in  each 
eradication  type  and  by  various  Ribes  per  acre  classes.  Unless  a  crew  foreman 
has  had  some  particular  training  in  estimating  acreage  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  a  correct  acreage  figure  on  an  area  when  only  the  foreman's  figures 
are  considered.  In  all  eradication  types  except  stream  type,  the  acreage 
figures  used  in  any  reports  have  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  actual  acreage  as 
shown  by  accurate  surveys. 

In  the  following  tables  the  3-man  crew  has  the  foreman  working  in 
line  in  all  cases.  The  other  crews  may  have  the  foreman  either  in  line  or 
behind  the  line,  depending  on  the  method  in  use  during  that  particular  time. 
Stream  type  figures  represent  work  done  in  all  four  years  1927-1930,  inclusive,' 
Work  in  other  types  was  done  in  1927  and  1928,  Due  to  the  extremely  small 
amount  of  data  available  the  7-man  crew  was  not  included.  It  is  felt  that 
this  crew  is  too  unwieldly  for  practical  use. 

Checking  data  show  that  work  done  in  late  years  with  the  foreman 
working  in  line  is  juist  as  efficient,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  done  with  a 
larger  crew  and  the  foreman  checking  behind  the  line. 
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The  following  tables  show  man-days  per  acre  for  various  eradication 
types,  crew  sizes  and  Rites  per  acre  classes: 


Number 

Ribes 

Per  Acre 

Stream  Types 

Cut-Over 

Man-Days  Per  Acre 

Man-Days  Per  i 

o 

(D 

2-Man 

Crew 

3-Man 

Crew 

4— Man 
Crew 

5-  Man 
Crew 

6-Man 

Crew 

2-Man 

Crew 

3- Man 
Crew 

4-Man 

Crew 

5-Man 

Crew 

6-Man 

Crew 

0-20 

0.125 

0.245 

0.376 

0.237 

0.055 

0.283* 

21-40 

0.221 

0.315 

0.435 

0..311 

♦  ♦ 

0.089* 

0.152* 

0.426* 

0.474* 

41-60 

0.307+ 

0.317 

0.379 

0.430 

0.132* 

0.150* 

0.327* 

0.289* 

61-80 

0.231* 

0.374 

0.448 

0.552 

0.354 

0.429* 

81-100 

0.270* 

0.423 

0.477 

0.468 

0.690 

0.205 

0.603 

0.531 

101-150 

0.408 

0.498 

0.595 

0.714 

0.628 

0.284 

0.216 

0.721 

0.551 

151-200 

0.486* 

0.586 

0.618 

0.752 

1.035 

0.336 

0.745 

0.923* 

201-300 

0.663 

0.693 

1.936 

1.193 

1.165 

0.371 

0.505 

0.652 

0.878 

301-400 

0.909 

0.866 

1.034 

1.428 

1.627 

0.543 

0.511 

0.733 

1.053 

401-500 

1.075* 

1.033 

1.150 

1.542 

2.308 

0.541* 

0.771 

0.902 

1.189 

501-750 

1.028 

1.279 

1.345 

2.146 

2.257 

0.855 

0.906 

1.250 

1.094 

751-1000 

1.457 

1.705 

1.809 

3.508 

3.151 

1.102 

1.440 

1.285 

1.647* 

1001-1500 

2.118 

2.250 

2.639 

3.495 

4.827 

1.380* 

1.521 

1.846 

1.684 

1501-2000 

2.581* 

2.767 

3.581 

3.082 

4.347 

** 

2.667* 

2.087* 

2.414 

2001-3000 

3.913 

4.311 

4.452 

5.481 

3001-Up 

■)>* 

6.034 

6.667* 

6.167 

10.714 

Basis  for  stream  type  confutations  about  7,080  man-days. 
Basis  for  cut-over  type  confutations  about  1,605  man-days. 


Open  Reproduction 

Dense  Reproduction 

Ntimber 

Man-Days  Per  Acre 

Man-Days  Per  Acre 

Ribes 

2-Man 

3-Man 

4-Man 

5-Man 

6-Man 

2-Man 

3-Man 

4-Man 

5-Man 

6— Man 

Per  Acre 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

0-20 

** 

0.141* 

0.084 

0.150 

21-40 

0.105* 

0.281* 

0.151* 

0.215 

0.231 

41-60 

** 

0.469* 

** 

0.208 

0.263* 

** 

61-80 

** 

0.408* 

0.682* 

0.261 

81-100 

0.185 

0.969* 

0.367* 

101-150 

0.800* 

0.585 

0.547* 

0.813 

0.470* 

151-200 

0.682* 

0.505* 

0.742 

1.099 

0,869* 

1.043* 

201-300 

0.688* 

0.893* 

0.901* 

1.024 

1.000* 

0.622* 

301-400 

0.874 

1.638* 

0.509 

1.099 

♦♦ 

4i)ti 

401-500 

1.304 

1.617 

1.500* 

1.882* 

0.514* 

0.514* 

501-750 

1.333* 

1.471 

2.150 

2.045 

1.700* 

1.818* 

751-1000 

2.170* 

3.312 

2.105 

2.500* 

1001-1500 

2.188* 

3,077* 

3.125* 

4.346* 

- 

1501-2000 

4.348* 

6.000* 

2001-3000 

6.250* 

6.000* 

3001-Up 

5.000* 

Basis  for  open  reproduction  computations  about  680  man-days. 

Basis  for  dense  reproduction  computations  about  388  man-days. 

♦♦Designates  points  where  the  basis  was  less  than  5  man-days  total  for  all  years 
and  hence  was  not  incl'uded. 

♦Basis  for  these  figures  is  between  5-15  man-days  total  for  all  years. 
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iT 

Oi 

Den  Pole 

Dense 

Pole 

i  J^cmber 

I  Sibes 
i'T’er  Acre 

Man-] 

Days  Per  Acre 

Man-Days  Per  Acre 

2-Man 

Crew 

3-Man 

Crew 

4-Man 

Crew 

5-Man 

Crew 

6-Ivian 

Crew 

2-Man 

Crew 

3-Man 

Crew 

4-Man 

Crew 

5-Man 

Crew 

6-Man 

Crew 

0-20 

0.062 

0.046 

0.091* 

*  * 

0.032* 

0.056 

0.135 

0.118* 

21-40 

*♦ 

0.215 

0.112* 

0.241 

*  ♦ 

0.108 

0.094* 

l|C* 

41-60 

'5.128 

0.144* 

♦  ♦ 

** 

*  ♦ 

0.235 

0.393* 

61-80 

0.156 

** 

0.769* 

iK  * 

0.296* 

0.206* 

>(<* 

81-100 

0.203* 

** 

♦♦ 

*  * 

101-150 

** 

0.231 

0.159* 

0.692* 

1,117 

0.295* 

0.877* 

0.417* 

1.500* 

151-200 

0.629 

0.340* 

ittiK 

0.410* 

** 

♦  ♦ 

201-300 

** 

0.441 

0.540 

** 

1.276* 

0.484* 

** 

** 

301-400 

0.473 

1.293* 

♦  ♦ 

** 

401-500 

0.608* 

0.479 

0.718* 

1.225* 

♦  ♦ 

*♦ 

501-750 

0.765 

0.520 

1.583* 

2.000* 

751-1000 

1.235* 

1.538* 

1001-1500 

** 

1.368* 

1.744* 

1501-2000 

1.156* 

1.758 

4.467* 

2001-3000 

2.000* 

2.500* 

3001-Up 

Basis  for  open  pole  coii5)utations  aljout  623  man-days. 
Basis  for  dense  pole  computations  about  267  man-days. 


Open  Mature 

Dense  Mature 

Number 

’ian-Days  Per  Acre 

Man-Days  Rer  Acre 

Ribes 

2- Man 

3-Man 

4— Man 

5- Man 

6- Man 

2-Man 

3-Man 

4- Man 

5-Man 

6-Man 

Per  Acre 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

Crew 

0-20 

0.044 

0.082 

0.080* 

0.078 

0.071 

0.085 

0.313 

21-40 

0.144 

0.175* 

0.133 

0.145 

0.112 

0.202 

0.228 

41-60 

0.175* 

0.220 

0.075 

♦  ♦ 

0.119 

0.250 

0.260 

0.260* 

61-80 

0.259* 

0.358* 

0.456* 

0.327 

0.267 

0.290 

0.319 

81-100 

0.273* 

0.439* 

** 

0.140 

0.376 

0.348 

0.454 

101-150 

0.380* 

0.246* 

♦  ♦ 

2.300 

** 

0.300 

0.384 

0.416 

0.736* 

151-200 

0.500* 

0.400 

0.613 

0.603 

0.652* 

201-300 

0.664* 

+  ♦ 

** 

0.655 

0.770 

1,025 

1.792* 

I  301-400 

0.725 

0.774 

1.343 

0.647* 

r  401-500 

** 

0.740 

0.750* 

0.900 

0.700* 

501-750 

*  ♦ 

0.480* 

>|c* 

1.102 

0.804 

0.473 

2.304* 

Basis  for  open  mature  conputations  about  1,807  man-days. 
Basis  for  dense  mature  computations  about  356  man-days. 


♦•Designates  points  where  the  basis  was  less  than  5  aaan-days  total  for  all  years 
and  hence  was  not  included. 

♦Basis  for  these  figures  is  between  5-15  man-days  total  for  all  years. 


Discussion  of  Tables 


'i: 

Stream  type.  In  stream  type  a  2-man  crew  is  used  only  in  dry  draws 
whei‘e  the  prevailing  Hibes  species  necessitates  its  being  called  stream  tjpe.. 
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and  along  small  streams  where  Ri  hes  are  not  in  dense  masses  but  occur  in  a 
very  narrow  fringe  along  the  stream.  A  2-man  crew  does  not  lay  string  line. 

This  may  partially  account  for  the  advantage  of  a  2-man  crew  over  a  3-man  crew. 

In  all  cases  the  3-man  crew  requires  fewer  man- days  per  acre  than  the 
4-man  crew.  In  general  the  4-man  crew  shows  better  results  than  the  5-man,  and 
the  5-man  crew  shows  better  results  then  the  6-man.  Here  are  data  representing 
about  7,080  man-days  of  work.  It  shows  beyond  all  question  of  doubt  that  on 
stream  type  smaller  crews  get  more  work  done  per  man  than  the  larger  ones. 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing  that  Ribes  eradication  supervisors  were  right 
when  they  adopted  the  smaller  size  of  crew? 

Cut-over,  The  figures  for  this  type  support  the  same  conclusions  as 
was  the  case  in  stream  type. 

Open  reproduction.  The  results  for  this  type  are  in  general  the  same 
as  for  the  stream  and  cut-over  types.  However,  the  tendency  is  not  so  marked 
here  because  there  are  more  weak  points. 

Dense  reproduction.  There  are  so  many  weak  points  in  this  table  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions.  However,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  strong  points  in  both  the  4-man  and  5-man  crews  shows  the  4-man  crew 
superior. 

Open  pole.  Most  of  the  points  on  the  5  and  6-man  crews  are  weak  but 

this  is  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  frequency  of  the  points.  The  4-man 

crew  probably  has  the  advantage  over  the  3-man  crew  but  the  fact  remains 
that  snialler  crews  have  the  advantage  over  larger  ones  in  open  pole  types. 

Dense  pole.  This  type  has  been  encountered  less  frequently  than  any 
other  type  and  this  will  probably  be  the  case  in  the  future.  Figures  available 
to  date  are  too  few  to  form  the  basis  for  any  real  comparisons. 

Open  mature.  In  this  table  the  frequency  is  low  and  the  majority  of 

the  points  are  weak  but  the  tendency  here  is  toward  smaller  crews. 

Dense  mature.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  trend  here  because  in 
general  the  smaller  crew  has  the  advantage  over  the  next  larger  crew. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tables  that  a  3-raan  or  4-man  crew  is  the  most 
practical  in  all  eradic^’tion  types  with  the  exception  of  stream  type  in  dry 
draws  and  on  small  creeks  where  bushes  are  easily  pulled  and  are  scattered  or 
in  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  stream. 

The  eradication  methods  report  by  H.  F.  Swanson  in  the  1928  annual 
report  also  brought  out  such  points  as  follow;  the  3-man  crew  appears  to  be  the 
most  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  both  cost  and  efficiency;  a  3-man  crew 
takes  as  wide  a  strip  as  a  4-man  crew;  in  the  4-man  crew  when  two  men  are 
required  to  pull  a  bush  the  other  two  men  are  inclined  to  visit  and  shirk  rather 
than  to  assist  but  in  the  3-man  crew  under  the  same  conditions  the  third  man 
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has  nothing  to  do  hut  work.  Tne  same  report  brings  out  the  fact  that  one  inan 
can  check  at  least  4  crew-days  work  in  the  heavier  Rihes  classes  in  a  day  of 
either  the  3  or  4-man  crew.  This  means  a  considerable  saving  over  having  a 
foreman  behind  the  line  in  each  crew,  Tnere  is  also  a  pronounced  psychological 
advantage  in  having  the  foreman  in  line  rather  than  checking  behind  the  men  in 
a  modified  ” slave  driver"  fashion  and  the  foreman  is  in  a  position  to  better 
observe  the  work  of  the  men.  The  time  required  per  acre  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  crew  increases.  The  waiting  factor  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the 
larger  crews,  together  with  the  bulkiness  of  such  crews  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  time. 

No  great  ea5>hasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  instances  in  which  the  data  are  out  of  line  from  the  general  relation 
existing  between  different  sizes  of  crews.  These  inconsistencies  arc  inevit¬ 
able  because  of  the  nature  of  the  (ie.ta.  However,  the  large  mass  of  data  used 
is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  final  recommendations  as  to  crew  size. 

In  the  north  Idaho  territory  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  any  type 
distinctions  in  reference  to  working  blocks  with  the  exception  of  stream  type. 
In  other  words,  a  crew  may  encounter  at  least  two  eradication  types  in  the 
same  day.  Hence  we  must  use  the  crew  most  generally  suited  to  all  types  and 
that  is  the  3-man  crew. 


BLISTER  RUST  STARTS  FRUITING  EARLY 

The  earliest  known  fruiting  of  white  pine  blister  rust  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  noted  on  the  Paschadl  Ranch  infection  area  near  Bremerton, 
Washington,  March  1,  1931  by  S.  Edward  paschall  on  tnree  or  more  pines.  Mr, 
Pas'chall  keeps  a  close  chock  on  blicter  rust  activities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bremerton  and  furnishes  chis  office  with  all  information  obtained.  The  last 
few  years  an  annual  supply  of  blister  rust  specimens  has  been  collected  near 
Bremerton. 


In  1930  the  first  aecia  appeared  on  March  16  which  was  the  earliest 
fruiting  noted  up  to  that  time.  In  1928  the  first  aecia  appeared  March  19  and 
in  1929  the  opening  day  was  April  7. 

The  past  winter  has  been  extremely  open  on  the  Coast,  No  really  cold 
weather  has  been  experienced  and  it  might  be  said  that  good  spring  weather  has 
prevailed  since  last  fall.  Undoubtedly  these  weather  conditions  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  early  aecia  production. 

The  Newmau  Lake  infection  plot  near  Spokane  has  not  yet  been  inspected 
but  snow  is  still  covering  that  area  so  it  is  unlikely  that  any  activity  will 
be  noted  there  for  several  weeks  at  least. 


Homer  Hartman  returned  to  the  Spokane  Office  March  12  after  spending 
a  month  at  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
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RELATIVE  HUMIDITY  AN  IMPORTAin?  FACTOR  IN  ITOGTIQH  OF  PIM 

H.  N.  Putnam 


There  are  many  factors  influencing  the  degree  of  severity  with  which 
pines  are  attacked  by  blister  rust.  Such  factors  as  amount  and  species  of 
Ribes,  size  and  abundance  of  white  pines  and  distance  of  Ribes  to  white  pines 
can  be  expressed  qriantitatively  with  relatively  little  difficulty.  Another 
gronp  of  factors,  the  environmental  factors,  of  which  relative  humidity  is  a 
very  important  one,  are  very  difficult  to  express  quantitatively. 

That  the  relative  humidity  factor  is  highly  important  in  spreading 
the  rust  is  recognized  by  all  of  us.  We  know  that  a  summer  and  early  fall 
of  frequent  rains  and  high  relative  humidity  is  usually  a  reason  of  few 
forest  fires  but  of  much  rust  activity  and  infection  of  pines.  While  all 
this  is  common,  general  knowledge,  we  need  to  know  something  more  specific, 
more  quantitative,  in  order  to  use  our  common  knowledge.  For  example,  we 
would  find  it  usef'ul  to  know  what  might  be  expected  in  rust  development 
under  certain  relative  humidity  conditions,  other  things  being  equal.  Such 
well  substantiated  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  predict  the  action  of  the 
rust  in  a  given  drainage  with  much  more  accuracy  and  assurance  after 
determining  the  relative  humidity  factor  than  before  making  such  deter¬ 
mination.  This  type  of  information  might  conceivably  be  of  value  in  fixing 
the  width  of  protective  zones  predicting  the  damage  and  determining  the 
order  in  which  areas  should  be  protected. 

In  choosing  a  quantitative  unit  to  express  relative  humidity,  it 
was  decided  that  the  time  element,  the  length  of  time  given  relative 
humidity  per  cents  obtained,  was  important.  Accordingly,  from  hygro- 
thermograph  weekly  records  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  relative 
humidity  per  cents  were  in  ten  per  cent  limits  were  scaled  off.  In  other 
words,  there  was  compiled  the  total  number  of  ho'urs  when  the  relative  hum¬ 
idity  per  cent  was  between  20  and  29*^,  30  and  39^,  etc. 

These  groupings  of  hours  of  stated  relative  humidites  were 
classified  under  three  infection  periods  as  follows: 

(1)  Aecial  infection  -  April  15,  when  early  records  were  available, 

to  June  15. 

(2)  Uredinial  intensification  -  June  16  to  July  31, 

(3)  Infection  of  pines  -  August  1  to  October  15,  when  late  records 

were  available. 

Arbitrarily  two  divisions  of  the  relative  humidity  hours  were  made: 
(1)  60^  or  more  relative  humidity  constituted  moisture  conditions  favorable 
for  rust  development,  and  (2)  90^  or  more  represented  optimum  conditions  for 
such  development.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  relative  humidity  conditions 
may  be  shown  with  reference  to  blister  rust  activities.  These  are  (1) 
chronologically,  and  (2)  geographically.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
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short  article  to  present  graphically  or  at  any  length  correlation  data  along 
these  two  lines.  Only  "brief  mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  indications. 

We  know  from  canker  analysis  at  several  infection  points  that  the 
.  season  of  1927  was  favorable  for  the  production  of  cankers.  What  were  the 
-'relative  homidity  conditions  in  1927  as  compared  with  other  years?  In  Table 
No.  1  is  shown  the  comparative  lengths  of  time  of  favorable  relative  humid¬ 
ities  during  the  time  of  infection  of  pines. 

TABLE  NO.  1 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  HOUBS  OF  EELAT IVE  HUMIDITY  SOj  OR  MORE, 

IN  THE  PERIOD  OP  PINE  INFECTION  AU&UST  1  TO 

SEPTElfBER  30  B^  AREAS 

AND  YEARS 


''l>! 

II! 

ii:*i 


II 

iijii 

'in 

'i'-i 


'iij 


Area 

1926 

Per 

Cent 

1927 

Per 

Cent 

1928 

Per 

Cent 

1929 

Per 

Cent 

1930 

Per 

Cent 

Average 

Per 

Cent 

Bovill,  Idaho 

58 

67 

59 

58 

60 

60 

Elk  River,  Idaho 

62 

68 

51 

57 

62 

60 

Oak  Grove  Ranger 
Station,  Oregon 

70 

77 

65 

63 

63 

67 

Barrington,  Wash. 

70 

81 

81 

69 

71 

74 

Pysht ,  Wash. 

- 

93 

97 

94 

95 

95 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  the  first  four  named  places  the  period  of 
high  relative  humidity  was  the  longest  in  1927,  except  at  Barrington,  Washington 
where  it  was  eoualled  in  1928.  At  Pysht,  on  the  other  hand,  the  period  of 
relative  humidity  above  60^  was  shortest  in  1927,  but  the  number  of  hours  of 
high  relative  humidity  at  Pysht  was  very  great  eacn  year. 

In  Table  No.  1  is  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  three  last  named 
places  on  the  Coast  had  longer  periods  of  high  relative  humidity  than  obtained 
at  Bovill  and  Elk  River,  Idaho. 

Much  can  be  done  in  correlating  infection  data  with  relative 
humidity.  This  article  is  intended  merely  as  indicating  one  treatment  of  the 
problem.  There  are  other  methods.  For  example,  it  may  very  well  be  true  that 
the  significance  of  high  relative  humidity  is  not  so  much  in  the  number  of 
hours  as  in  the  number  of  continuous  hours.  It  may  well  be  that  a  period  of 
48  hours  of  relative  humidity  over  90^  will  accomplish  much  more  in  aiding 
pine  infection  than  many  times  that  number  of  hours  divided  by  periods  of 
low  relative  humidity.  This  whole  subject  is  most  interesting  and  the  field 
is  not  crowded. 


B.  A.  Anderson  and  H.  E.  Swanson  made  a  business  trip  to  Moscow, 

Idaho  and  Pullman,  Washington  March  6  and  7  to  interview  prospective  en5)loyeea. 


PLANT  STEM  INJECTIONS 

John  p.  Breakey 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  persons  familiar  with  white  pine 
blister  rust  control  and  the  killing  of  Rites  by  applying  chemical  sprays, 
that  the  plant  absorption  of  the  toxic  compounds  through  the  leaves  and 
stems  is  a  most  uncertain  and  many  times  almost  unexplainable  process. 
Factors  affecting  the  process  are  temperature,  relative  humidity,  season, 
time  of  day,  presence  of  dew,  rains,  spreaders,  percentage  of  chemical  in 
solution,  reaction  of  water  used  in  chemical  solutions,  and  Ribes  species. 
The  process  is  made  still  more  conplex  by  the  combination  in  each  instance 
of  several  of  the  variable  factors  just  enumerated. 

Paced  with  the  inconsistencies  in  the  action  of  chemical  sprays 
as  killing  agents,  a  constant  lookout  has  been  maintained  in  an  effort  to 
find  some  means  of  effectually  applying  a  killing  agent  to  Ribes  which  is 
always  positive  in  its  reaction  on  the  plants. 

Ribes  were  killed  last  season  on  experimental  plots  at  Santa, 
Idaho  by  injecting  beneath  the  cambium  ring  of  the  plants,  at  an  accessible 
point  above  the  crowns,  a  small  quantity  of  a  toxic  chemical  in  the  form 
of  a  paste. 

This  discovery  has  been  viewed  with  much  favor  because  it  is 
positive  in  application  and  a  very  small  amount  of  chemical  is  required  to 
effect  a  kill.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  means  of  keeping  the 
chemical  to  be  used  (salts  of  heavy  metals,  chlorates,  etc.)  in  a  paste 
form  during  the  period  of  applications,  and  to  devise  adequate  apparatus 
for  effective  and  high  speed  treatment  of  Ribes  on  a  large  scale  basis. 

As  experimental  time  is  limited  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  and  a  lack  of  similar  apparatus  to  aid  us  in  our 
choice  of  ideas,  four  lines  of  thought  are  being  followed  in  developing 
distinct  types  of  equipment  to  be  used  as  stem  injectors.  These  ideas 
have  been  supplied  by  members  of  the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  who 
are  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  chemical  eradication  program  up 
to  its  present  status,  and  the  associated  evolution  of  adequate  equipment 
with  which  to  effectually  perform  the  field  work. 

Plant  stem  injector  No.  I  consists  of  a  small  pressure  tank 
filled  wilh  chemical  paste,  and  a  tool  resembling  a  pair  of  heavy  pliers 
connected  to  the  pressure  tank  by  a  small  hose.  The  paste  feeds  through 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  pliers  to  a  wedge  shaped  hollow  knife  mounted  in 
place  of  the  regular  jaw.  An  automatic  valve  controls  the  flow  of  the 
paste.  The  wedge  shaped  knife  is  forced  into  the  stem  just  as  a  bolt  would 
be  grasped  by  an  ordinary  pair  of  pliers.  A  model  of  this  injector  is 
nearing  completion  at  a  local  machine  shop. 

Plaqt  stem  injeqtor  NOt  II  has  one  jaw  and  a  wedge  shaped 
hollow  injector  knife  and  is  operated  by  a  lever  action  similar  to  No,  I, 
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"but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  supply  of  paste  is  contained  in  a  hollow 
tube  which  is  made  a  part  of  one  of  the  handles.  The  paste  is  forced  out 
into  the  stem  hy  means  of  a  screw  operating  on  a  leather  plunger,  similar 
to  a  common  grease  gun. 

Plant  stem  injector  No.  HI  is  a  cylindrical  tool  with  a  hook  on 
the  posterior  end.  It  has  a  fast  traveling  screw  which  operates  the  injector. 
The  paste  is  fed  into  the  stem  from  a  tube  forming  the  body  of  the  tool,  the 
force  being  applied  by  a  small  lever. 

Plant  stem  injector  No.  IV  has  a  central  tube  incasing  the  working 
parts,  a  double  hook  or  claw  on  the  posterior  end,  and  is  attached  to  a  hose 
on  the  anterior  end.  A  clamp  is  attached  to  the  posterior  claw  to  hold  the 
stem  in  place  while  the  knife  is  being  driven  throu^  the  stem  by  a  separate 
lever.  A  valve  controls  the  flow  of  paste  from  a  separate  pressure  tank. 

The  tank  and  tool  are  connected  by  a  small  hose.  This  injector  has  no 
automatic  devices,  all  action  being  positive  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
operator. 


Preliminary  drawings  have  been  completed  for  three  of  these  in¬ 
jectors,  Nos.  I  and  IV  being  now  under  construction.  No.  I  will  be  tried 
out  as  soon  as  completed  to  indicate  errors,  if  any,  in  present  calculations 
and  designs. 


ATTEND  INVESTIGATIVE  MEETING 

W.  V.  Benedict  attended  the  Region  5  annual  investigative  meeting 
held  at  San  Francisco,  California,  March  2,  2  and  4  and  reported  upon  blister 
rust  control  activities  in  California. 

George  Root,  California  state  leader,  also  attended  the  meeting. 


RATING  OF  THE  AUTHORS 

One  of  the  old  customs  in  this  office  is  the  yearly  tabulating  of 
news  letter  articles  according  to  authors.  In  order  that  1930  may  be  entirely 
normal  that  work  has  been  done. 

The  rating  for  1930  has  been  figured  according  to  ’ipage  inches*'  and 
the  method  of  measuring  gave  credit  only  for  the  space  actually  covered,  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  on  each  page  being  disregarded.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  give  credit  to  each  temporary  employee  but  each  of  the  permanent  enployees 
of  the  office  who  contributed  is  listed.  Twenty-eight  contributors  are  listed 
counting  all  temporary  eoployees  as  one.  If  each  had  shared  an  equal  part  of 
the  writing  burden  he  would  have  contributed  33.758  page  inches.  The  double 
line  across  the  table  is  the  average  line.  If  you  find  your  name  above  that 
line  you  are  above  the  average  in  Newfl  Letter  contributions  but  if  you  are 
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iDelow  you  should  start  bombarding  the  editor  with  material  the  news-hungry 
public  is  craving. 


Name 

page  Inches 

Per  Cent 
of  Yearly 
Total 

Miller,  Kermit 

129 

13.64 

All  temporary  men 

I2li 

12.85 

MacLeod,  R,  L. 

634 

6.72 

Strong,  C»  C. 

60i 

6.38 

Benedict,  'V.  V. 

53f 

5.69 

Root,  George 

49f 

5.37 

Riley,  M.  C. 

464 

4.89 

Johnson,  C.  H. 

45 

4,76 

Anderson,  B.  A. 

434 

4.60 

Joy,  E .  L . 

43 

4.55 

Swanson,  H.  E. 

.  .  354 

3.76 

Guernsey,  W.  G. 

324 

3.47 

Offord,  H.  R. 

30i 

3.20 

Wyckoff,  S.  N. 

.  .   2li . 

2.25 

Goodding,  L.  N. 

204 

2.20 

Patty,  Frank  A. 

204 

2.14 

Hubert,  Dr.  E.  E. 

16 

1.69 

Mellon,  Ethel  K. 

15 

1.59 

Miller,  D.  R. 

14i 

1.53 

Breakey,  J.  F. 

14 

1.48 

Harris,  T.  H. 

13 

1.38 

d'Urbal ,  R.  P. 

124 

1.32 

Myers,  R.  E. 

11 

1.16 

Glasgow,  A.  H. 

n. 

1.00 

Geil,  H.  F. 

64 

0.72 

Hartman,  Homer 

6 

0.64 

Putnam,  H.  N. 

6 

0.64 

Chapman,  C.  M. 

4— 

0.48 

Totals 

9454 

100.00 

TEI-^ORARY  EIvIPLQYMENT 

B.  A.  Anderson 

Last  fall  when  tentative  plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  ten-year 
blister  rust  control  program,  the  question  was  raised,  ’’Will  it  be 
possible  to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  temporary  employees  suitable  for 
the  work  during  the  field  season?"  That  question  can  now  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  -  for  this  year,  it  has  never  been  very  difficult  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  field  season  and  this  year  has 
proved  no  exception. 

Applications  have  poured  into  the  office  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  almost  a  thousand  on  file.  At  the  Spokane  Office  the 
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full  time  of  one  man  is  required  to  interview  men,  answer  correspondence  and 
check  on  references. 

The  almost  continual  stream  of  men,  day  in  and  day  out,  past  the 
employment  desk  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  hard  times.  Practically 
every  state  in  the  Union  is  represented  in  the  application  files.  Almost 
every  applicant  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  largest  percentage 
of  these  are  self-supporting  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  are  contributing 
to  the  support  of  dependents.  Boys  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age 
literally  beg  for  flunky  work  and  are  supported  by  letters  of  recommendation 
and  personal  calls  of  their  parents,  who  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
work  and  the  family  is  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  their  children. 

High  school  boys,  college  students,  migratory  workers,  woodsmen, 
women  and  men  from  every  walk  of  life  are  seeking  errployment  in  the  blister 
rust  camps.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  absorption  by  any  agency  of  the  men  who  have  lost  out  in  the  general 
shake-up  and  reorganization  of  industries.  Anyone  would,  indeed,  be  a 
hard-hearted  individual  not  to  be  touched  by  some  of  the  pleas  for  work 
which  are  filled  with  struggle,  disappointment,  and  of  the  utter  futility 
of  carrying  on. 

This  year,  due  to  the  increased  blister  rust  program,  the  Office 
of  Blister  Rust  Control  is  in  a  position  to  alleviate  a  little  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  brought  on  by  -unemployment  by  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  tenporary 
men.  The  applicants  who  are  finally  offered  contracts  will  have  been 
considered  primarily  as  to  their  fitness  and  suitability  for  the  position 
offered  them,  but  also  as  to  their  actual  need  of  enployment. 

Regardless  of  the  amo-unt  of  time  necessary  to  explain  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  to  prospective  applicants,  I  believe  it  is  time  well  spent. 
Every  applicant  should  leave  the  office  knowing  his  approximate  chances  of 
being  placed  and  feeling  satisfied  that  he  has  been  treated  courteously  and 
that  he  will  be  given  serious  consideration.  If  he  cannot  be  used  this  year 
and,  if  blister  rust  work  increases  as  it  has  in  the  past,  there  may  be  a 
place  for  him  next  year.  Courteous  treatment  of  all  applicants  will  do  much 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  tenporary  field  eiiployees  during  an  ordinary 
year.  This  is  an  exceptional  year,  with  the  labor  mart  so  glutted  that  we 
are  able  to  have  a  better  choice  of  men  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 


NOTES 


Miller  Cowling  and  W.  G.  Guernsey  spent  March  5,  6  and  7  taking 
pictures  of  winter  logging  operations  on  the  Three  Bear  Creek  area  of  the 
Potlatch  Lumber  Company  near  Bov  ill,  Idaho. 

C.  M.  Chapman  and  George  Whiting  began  quarantine  inspection 
work  March  1,  Chapman  is  located  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Whiting  is  holding 
forth  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
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EARLY  ASCIAL  PRODUCTION 


The  March  issue  of  the  News  Letter  contained  an  article  giving 
the  dates  of  the  first  appearance  of  aecia  near  Bremerton,  Washington, 
for  the  last  three  years.  March  1  was  the  opening  date  at  Paschall'e 
Ranch  this  year,  the  earliest  date  so  far  recorded  for  that  region. 

Since  that  item  was  written  the  editor  spent  10  days  visiting  the  major 
inf ect ion  areas  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  some  rather  interesting 
observations  were  made. 

The  three  or  four  small  trees  which  showed  aecia  March  1 
are  situated  in  openings  in  the  timber  stand  on  a  south  facing  slope 
directly  exposed  to  whatever  sunlight  was  available  in  that  region  of 
abimdant  spring  rainfall.  The  writer  visited  the  Paschall  Ranch  in¬ 
fection  area  the  first  time  March  24  and  discovered  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  blister  rust  carJcers  in  that  area  were  not  fruiting 
and  indications  were  that  very  little  aecia  would  be  in  evidence  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

H.  N.  Putnam  and  the  writer  visited  the  extensive  Columbia 
Valley  infection  area  near  Sumas,  Washington,  on  March  30  and  the  smaller 
areas  near  Abbotsford  and  Sperling,  B.  C.  on  March  31.  In  all  cases 
aecial  production  was  far  advanced  and  many  of  the  pustxiles  had  liberated 
all  of  their  spores.  The  infected  pines  in  the  areas  mentioned  were 
growing  on  cut-over  or  burned-over  land  with  no  forest  canopy  above  them. 

Several  areas  of  heavy  infection  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
near  Port  Angeles,  Ramapo ,  Crescent  Lake  and  Spencer  Creek  were  visited 
and  all  of  them  showed  that  aecia  had  been  produced  for  some  time. 

Whether  aecia  was  produced  earlier  on  these  areas  than  at  Paschall' s 
Ranch  is  not  known  for  this  office  has  no  loyal  observer  to  furnish 
that  inf orriiation  from  the  other  areas  as  Mr.  S.  E.  Paschall  does  from 
his  ranch.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  will  be  around  April  15  before  the 
cankers  at  Paschall 's  Ranch  reach  the  aecial  production  stage  that  the 
other  areas  showed  on  March  30  and  31. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  RUST  PHENOLOGY 

H.  N.  Putnam 

A  recent  trip  to  western  Washington  during  which  many  of  the 
known  pine  inf rctio n  centers  were  visited  during  the  period  March  29  to 
April  2,  gave  opportunity  to  make  observations  of  the  correlation 
of  canker  development  and  Ribes  leaf  develop.ment .  Studies  made  by  the 
Office  of  Forest  Pathology  have  shown  that  in  the  West ,  Ribes  leaves 
about  a  third  grown  are  most  susceptible  to  aecial  infection.  Hence 
the  relationship  between  the  time  of  aecial  dissemination  and  that  of 
Ribes  leafing  out  is  most  important.  In  the  following  table  this 
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relationship  is  shown  at  each  of  the  infection  points  visited, 


COCTITION  OF  AECIAL  DISSEiViIKATION  IN  BEUTION  *TO  THE 
LSATO-G  OUT  07  HI  BBS,  WSSTEKM  WASHIHQ^OIT.  MRCH  29  TO  APRIL  3.  1951 


Canker  Data 

Ribes  Data 

Develop¬ 
ment  of 

Probabl  e 
Year  Ori¬ 
gin  of 

Intensity 

Abun- 

Growth 

Place 

Aecia 

Infection 

of  Infection 

Species 

danc  e 

Condition 

Mapl  e 
Palls 
Kendall 

Blisters 

broken. 

Aecia 

1919 

Infection 
distributed 
over  15  sq. 

R.  sangui- 
neum 

Scarce 

Leaves  half 
grown.  In 
full  flower. 

Area. 

Fnat  c  om 
County 

mostly 
in  place. 

mi .  Cankers 
numerous  in 
spots.  Cankers 
fruiting  and 
older  most 

numerous. 

R.lacustre 

Abundant 
in  spots! 

Leaves  one- 
fourtn  grown 
Not  in 
flower. 

Rainapo 

Clallaiii 

County 

Aecia  one 
third  to 
one -half 
gone. 

1919 

kany  cankers 
per  tree. 
Mostly  192? 
and  1928  ori¬ 
gin,  producing 
aecia  for  1st 
or  2nd  time. 
Few  juvenile 
ca.nkers  found. 

R. divari- 
catum 

R.  loDDii 
R.  lacustre 
R. brae- 
teosum 

A  bindant 

Abundant 

Abundant 

Abundant 

Leaves  one- 
fourth  grown, 
Not  in  f lowei 
do 
do 

Leaf  buds 
just  burst¬ 
ing. 

Piedmont 

Clallam 

County 

Aecia 

one- 

f ourth 
gone. 

1923 

Many  cankers 
per  tree. 
Mostly  192? 
and  1928  ori¬ 
gin.  1st  symp¬ 
toms  &  juve¬ 
niles  abundant- 
several  on 

1929  wood.  A 
scarcity  of 
cankers  produc 
-ing  aecia, but 
many  cankers 
having  2nd 
pycnia. 

R.  brae- 
teosum 

R.lacustre 

Abundant 

*  ' 

Medium 

Leaf  buds 
just  burst-  , 
ing.  ' 

Leaves  one-  j 
third  grown.  1 
Not  in 
flower. 

Spencer 

Creek 

Jeffer¬ 

son 

County 

Blisters 
broken. 
Aecia 
mostly 
in  place. 

1919 

Many  cankers 
per  tree. 
Mostly  192? 
and  1928  ori¬ 
gin.  1st  symp¬ 
toms  and  juve¬ 
niles  present. 
Not  abundant. 

R.  brae- 
teosum 

A  bundant 

Leaf  buds  S 

just  burst-^ 

ing.  .9 

(continued  on  next  page.) 
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Place 

Canker  Dota 

Ribes  Lata 

Develop¬ 
ment  of 
Aecia 

Prob¬ 
able 
Year 
Origin 
of  In- 
f  ecti on 

Intensity 
of  Infection 

Species 

Abun¬ 

dance 

Growth 

Condition 

Diicka- 
bush  Cr. 
Jeffer¬ 
son 

County 

"Blisters 
broken. 
Aecia 
mostly 
in  place. 

1919 

Few  cankers  per  tree , 
and  relatively  few 
trees  infected.  One 
tree  quite  heavily  in 
-fected  with  caiikers 
of  1923  origin.  Few 
cankers  of  more  re¬ 
cent  origin. 

R. brae- 
teosvua 

Med¬ 

ium 

Leaf  buds 
just  burst¬ 
ing. 

Navy 

Yard 

Sawmill 

Kitsap 

County 

Blisters 
broken. 
Aecia  in 
place. 

1919 

Only  two  cankers  seen 
originating  since  1922 
Cankers  originating 
in  1919  and  1923  quite 
abundant  near  stream. 
Large  branch  cankers 
with  infection  grown 
into  trunks  common. 
Practically  no  inten¬ 
sification  of  infec¬ 
tion  since  1923. 

R.  brae- 
teosuii 

Med¬ 

ium 

Leaf  buds 
just  burst¬ 
ing. 

Paschall 

Ranch 

Kitsap 

County 

Blisters 

broken . 

Aecia  in 

place. 

Many 

cankers 

show 

blisters 

still 

unbroken. 

1919 

Many  cankers  of  192? 
and  1928  origin.  Sev¬ 
eral  cankers  younger 
than  fruiting  once. 
Cankers  with  blisters 
formed  reported  by 

Mr.  Paschall  on  March 
1. 

R,  brae- 
teosu.m 

Abun¬ 

dant 

Med¬ 

ium 

Leaf  buds 
burst,  and 
opening  out. 
Leaves  one- 
half  grown. 
In  full 
flower. 

R,  sanguin- 

eu:. 

Chico 

Kitsap 

County 

Blisters 

broken, 

Aecia  in 

place. 

Many 

cankers 

show 

blisters 

still 

unbroken. 

1919 

Very  few  cankers 
fruiting  except  those 
of  1923  origin  or 
earlier.  Cankers  or¬ 
iginating  since  1923 
are  mostly  not  pro¬ 
ducing  aecia  this 
year. 

R. san- 
guineum 

Med¬ 

ium 

Leaves  one- 
half  grown. 
Bushes  in 
full  bloom. 

At  the  points  examined  no  consistent  correlation  is  apparent  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  aecial  dispersal  and  leafing  out  of  Ribes.  For  example 
at  Ramapo  the  cankers  were  the  most  advanced  of  any  infection  visited,  aecia 
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"being  one-third  to  one-half  dispersed  from  the  cankers,  while  the  Rihes  } 
showed  only  burst ing  leaf  buds,  or  leaves  one- third  grown.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  Chico,  and  on  the  Maple  Fall s-Kendall  area,  Ribes  leaves  were  one- 
half  grown  in  size,  while  there  had  been  no  appreciable  dispersion  of  aecia,, 
and  luany  of  the  blisters  had  not  been  broken. 

Of  all  the  infections  visited  there  was  at  Ramapo  evidence  of 
the  Irorgest  number  of  1927  and  1928  origin  ceuikers  in  proportion  to  older  : 
cankers.  It  is  highly  possible  that  the  Ribes  leaves  were  in  optimum  stage 
of  development  to  take  infection  at  the  time  of  greatest  dispersal  of  aecio-' 
spores.  While  we  have  no  data  to  support  this  idea,  it  furnishes  food  for 
interesting  speculation. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  time  of  leafing  out  of  the 
different  species  of  Ribes.  R.  sanguineum  was  the  most  advanced  in  this 
respect,  and  R.  bracteosur.  the  least.  Since  there  is  apparently  a  wide  i 
variation  in  the  time  of  aecial  dissemination  and  the  time  of  Ribes  leafing 
out  due  to  local  influences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rust  in  a  pine  infec¬ 
tion  associated  with  several  species  of  Ribes  where  there  is  a  wide  range 
in  the  time  of  leafing  out  has  a  better  chance  of  intensifying  than  in 
one  associated  with  only  one  Ribes  species,  other  things  being  equal. 

Two  of  the  pine  infections  presented  unusual  conditions.  The 
Maple  Falls-Kendall  area  showed  quite  abundant  and  well  distributed  pine 
infection  with  many  cankers  of  192?  and  1928  origin,  and  a  dearth  of  Ribes, 
The  Navy  Yard  Mill  infection  showed  R.  bracteosuu;  abundantly  associated 
with  pines  quite  heavily  infected  with  cankers  originating  in  1923  or 
earlier,  but,  unlike  every  other  infection  seen,  practically  no  cankers 
originating  since  1923.  Nor::.ally  we  would  expect  very  little  intensificatioi 
of  the  rust  at  Maple  Falls,  and  rauch  intensification  at  the  Navy  Yard  Mill 
infection,  conditions  opposite  to  those  found.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
a  detailed  study  of  these  two  infections  this  summer. 

On  A^ril  6  and  April  9,  visits  were  made  to  the  Newman  Lake 
infection  plot.  Blisters  had  pushed  thru  the  bark,  but  none  of  them  were 
seen  broken.  R.  lacustre  leaf  buds  were  just  opening,  and  R.  inerme  leaves 
were  about  one-half  grown.  At  Newman  Lake  there  will  be  a  very  large  voluae 
of  aecia  this  spring.  Most  of  the  cankers  present  will  be  producing  aecia 
for  the  first  time.  A  hasty  examination  of  infected  trees  showed  no  first 
symptoms  or  juvenile  cankers.  If  canker  conditions  at  Newman  Lake  are 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  Inland  Empire,  and  it  is  believed  they 
are,  we  may  expect  an  enor.^ous  amount  of  aecia  produced  in  the  white  pine 
forests  this  spring. 

EASY  TO  KILL  POISON  OAK 

G.  A.  Root 

Experiments  by  E.  R.  de  Ong  in  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  on 
poison  oak  plants  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  a  large  number  of  th 
plants  with  a  single  application.  The  second  year  of  the  experiments,  a  few 
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weak  sprouts  may  appear  but  these  are  readily  killed  with  small  dosages  of 
the  liquid.  This  work  was  done  in  July,  1°28,  in  the  EiHerald  lake  district 
at  Redwood  City, 

A  single  application  of  carbon  bisulphide  was  made  on  numerous 
clumps  of  young  and  old  plants,  using  two  ounces  as  a  dose  and  spacing  these 
3.8  inches  apart  in  holes  12  inches  deep.  The  number  of  applications  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  clump  treated.  If  very  small,  two  were  found  suffi¬ 
cient.  When  there  are  a  number  of  small  scattered  plants  close  together, 
the  doses  should  be  spaced  about  18  inches  and  alternated  in  adjoining 
rows,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed  "staggered."  The  holes  ere  made 
with  a  steel  ,:rod  the  dosage  measured  and  poured  in  through  a  pipe  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  After  the  liquid  has  soaked  into  the  ground 
the  hole  is  closed  with  a  clot  and  tamped  tight. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  neavy,  oily-like  liquid  which  evaporates 
readily  and  forms  a  heavy,  poisonous  gas  used  in  killing  ground  squirrels 
and  insects  as  well  as  plants.  The  gas  is  much  heavier  than  air  and  con¬ 
sequently  penetrates  into  the  soil  in  every  direction  unless  in  very  dense 
heavy  soil  or  where  soaked  with  water.  The  best  time  for  application  is  in 
the  sumiuer,  after  the  subsoil  is  getting  dry  but  not  in  ground  that  is 
badly  cracked.  Soils  in  the  latter  condition  should  be  lightly  irrigated 
and  treated  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  cultivate. 

Carbon  bisulphi^^e  may  also  be  used  for  killing  deep-  rooted  weeds, 
such  as  morning  glory  and  Russian  thistle,  as  well  as  shrubs  and  trees.  In 
confuting  the  comparative  costs'" of  chemical  treatments  and  hand  grubbing, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  process  must  usually  be  repeated  two 
to  five  or  six  times.  One  chemical  treatment  is  sufficient  for  the  first 
year,  with  the  possibility  of  a  light  application  the  second  year. 


note;  The  above  article  appearGi  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cultivator.  Is  there  a  chance  for  the  application  of  this  gas  in 
Ribes  eradication?  It  would  seem  that  the  factor  of  a  water-soaked  soil 
would  prevent  its  use  where  most  needed.  There  may  be  other  conditions 
which  would  inliibit  its  widesi_read  use  in  our  work,  perhaps  Offord  has 
somethin^-  to  say  on  the  subject.  G.  A.  Root 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE  AS  A  RIBICIDE 

H.  R.  Offord 

Our  hustling  editor  has  seen  fit  to  prod  the  chemical  department 
into  literary  action  by  selecting  a  well  known  herbicide  and  demanding  to 
know  why  this  chemical  is  not  being  used  as  a  Ribicide.  The  first  carrot  ■ 
to  be  dangled  in  front  of  the  chemical  nose  is  carbon  bisulphide.  Very 
clever  sir'.  I  foresee  many  arguments  between  us  on  similar  subjects  with 
the  resultant  production  of  much  copy.  Nevertheless,  here  goes  for  some 
apologetics  on  carbon  bisulphide. 

propert ies  and  Uses 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  the 
vapors  of  which  are  so  violently  explosive  when  mixed  with  air  that  they 
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may  be  readily  ignited  by  a  hot  wire.  The  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide  are 
extremely  poisonous  and  in  addition  are  very  malodorous.  Inhaled  continuously 
they  produce  headache,  dizziness,  hysterial  excitement,  feeble  pulse  and 
prostration,  in  the  order  named. _  Q.or.uiierGially ,  the  substance  is  made  by  pass¬ 
ing  sulphur  vapor  over,  hot,  ps^rbdh  in  an  electric  oven.  Many  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses  annually' cdnsuide  large  quantities  of  CS2  os  a  solvent;  in  agriculture 
it  has' had  considerable  use  as  a  rodenticide  and  a  somewhat  less  extensive  use 
asan  herbicide.  It  has  also  been  enr, ployed  extensively  as  a  fumigant  for  stored 
grains  in  elevators  and  bins.  In  small  amounts  carbon  bisulphide  has  been 
used  successfully  to  imcrove  the  fertility  of  soils  made  "sick"  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  culture  of  the  same  crop.  In  Europe  it  was  found  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Phylloxera,  carbon  bisulphide  uiarkedly  increased  the  yield  of  grapes. 

Use  as  a  feed  Killer 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  toxicity  of  CS2  when  applied  to  the  soil 
about  plant  roots.  Araong  the  prlants  reported  by  various  investigators  as 
having  been  killed  by  CS2  might  be  noted  poison  oak,  barberry,  camel's  thorn, 
sassafras,  wild  onion,  Canada  thistle,  guava  lant.ena,  and  prickly  pear.  The 
usual  method  of  application  is  to  sink  holes  in  the  soil  with  a  crow  bar  and 
pour  about  two  ounces  of  bisulphide  in  each  hole.  Owing  to  considerable  down¬ 
ward  diffusion  through  most  types  of  soils,  carbon  bisulphide  is  particularly 
effective  on  deep  rooted  perennials.  The  final  effectiveness,  however,  varies 
a  great  deal  v/ith  differ‘;.nt  tyj;  es  of  soils  and  with  the  fer  cent  of  moisture  in 
those  soils.  Like  all  substances  which  are  used  as  soil  poisons  the  quantity 
of  CS2  used  per  acre  is  very  large  and  at  a  price  of  8  cents  per  pound  it  can 
be  used  only  on  the  most  valuable  of  agricultxiral  lands. 

Disadvantages  for  Ribes  Eradication 

A  weed  killer  in  liquid  form  is  unsatisfactory  even  at  best  for 
Ribes  eradication  work.  If  extreme  inflammability,  disagreeable  odor,  and 
toxicity  to  operator  be  added  to  its  list  of  sins  the  case  of  bilsupnide  begins 
to  get  desperate.  'When  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  applying  it  does  not 
seem  particularly  inviting  the  jury  has  felt  justified  in  passing  a  verdict 
of  "guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence".  We  are  no  longer  interested  in  chem¬ 
icals  merely  because  they  kill  Ribes  -  they  must  do  it  cheaply  and  safely, 

HIGH  GROWING  RISES 

B.  A.  Ganoung 

California  isn't  the  only  place  where  Ribes  grow  in  trees. 

Washington  has  them  too,  but  instead  of  one  bush  in  a  redwood  and  one  in  an 
dak,  all  three  are  on  a  maple. 

During  a  recent  round  of  golf  at  the  Maple  Grove  golf  course  near 
Renton,  Washington,  I  observed  three  vigorous  Ribes  divaricatum  bushes 
growing  in  the  moss  on  the  trunk  of  a  maple  tree  (Acer  macrophyllum) .  One 
bush  was  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  one  about  twelve  feet  and  the 
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otner  about  fifteen  feet.  'Each  busn  consisted  of  five  to  fifteen  stems,  all 
in  leaf,  and  apparently  in  a  very  healtny  condition. 

No  investigation  was  uisde  to  determine  wnetlier  or  not  the  roots 
entered  the  bark  but  it  was  assumed  that  they  did  not.  Trie  trunk  of  the 
maple  was  covered  with  several  inches  of  moss,  aiaple  to  provide  a  foothold 
for  the  bushes.  The  tree  is  situated  near  Cedar  River  and  moisture  is 
abundant.  The  bushes  a.p  eared  to  be  two  or  three  j^ears  old. 

Editor's  Note:  Ganoung  ai.rarently  refers  to  two  articles  by 
G.  A.  Root  which  appeared  in  the  Nev/s  Letter.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
September  1928  issue  under  the  title  of  "  Ciirrant  Rush  Supported  on  High" 
and  the  other  in  the  December  1929  issue  titled  "Oddities  of  Nature  in 
Yosemite" .  California  is  stil]  one  up  because  Root's  bush  is  80  feet 
above  the  ground  while  Ganonng's  is  only  a  meager  15. 

THE  FEDERAL  ASFECT  OF  RiVDIQ  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 

G.  A.  Root 

Since  1925,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  used  the  radio 
for  educational  programs.  Rrior  to  that,  weather  reports  and  market  news 
were  the  only  features  broadcast.  At  tho  present  time  5(yi  of  the  600  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  cooperate  daily  with  the  Decartiaent.  Some 
broadcast  only  reports  and  market  ne7/s  but  200  carry  the  daily  educational 
programs'. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Corm^any  nas  put  at  the  Dei..artment '  s 
disp'osal,  five  days  a  week  for  educational  work.  A  chain  of  39  stations  in 
the  East  is  "hooked  up"  for  broadcasting.  During  the  latter  part  of  1930, 
the  company  ;.^de  arrangei-.ents  for  Federal  x-rogra...s  through  its  pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  network.  It  is  known  as  the  Western  Ho*.*e  Hour  progra.-^  and  is  designated 
to  serve  rural  and  urban  radio  listeners  of  the  Western  region.  They  can 
be  better  served  than  by  a  network  ;.rogram  originating  in  Washington.  Sever¬ 
al  western  st.-^tes  are  included  in  tne  tacific  network  involving  seven  radio 
stf'tions.  The  key  station  is  KGO  at  San  Francisco. 

Articles  are  prepared  by  various  western  Government  officials  on 
all  tox-ics.  A  tentative  progroii.  has  been  arranged  for  a  series  of  five  or 
six  talks  on  blister  rust  for  1931.  The  only  means  of  knowing  how  well  a 
talk  is  received  or  interest  manifested,  is  by  letters  which  the  studio  may 
receive. 

An  article  of  passing  interest  occurred  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Official  Record  entitled,  "How  Much  Sugar  Coating  Must  Educational  Radio 
Talks  Have."  Some  educators  insist  that  for  the  average  radio  audience, 
infonviation  should  be  presented  on  the  "level  of  13  year  olds".  Others 
question  this  but  realize  that  a  certain  amount  of  "sugar  coating"  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Just  how  far  this  should  go  is  problematical.  To  draft  a  blister 
rust  talk  on  the  level  of  a  "13  year  old"  is  beyond  the  score  of  this  writer. 

The  Radio  Service  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  through  a  series  of 
tests  just  what  the  audience  prefers.  Nine  different  methods  of  presenting 


agricultural  inforiuation  will  "be  tried.  The  st-?tion,  cooperating  with  the 
Radio  Service  is  WGY  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  agricultural  broadcasts 
of  this  station  brought  in  13^  of  the  mail  although  only  utilizing  6%  of 
the  time. 

THE  AMATEUR  MOVIE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FIELD 

G.  A.  Root 

The  use  of  an  amateur  movie  camera  last  sumiier  and  the  reasonably 
satisfactory  results  obtained  has  led  the  writer  to  delve  into  the  subject 
of  the  amateur  movie. 

The  small  movie  camera  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  professional 
standard  size  machine.  The  public  interest  in  movies  caused  the  production 
of  the  smaller  movie  machine  which  could  be  used  by  most  anyone  with  a 
certain  assurance  of  obtaining  ^ood  results.  There  is  a  fascination  of 
taking  motion  pictures  and  watching  for  results  when  thrown  on  the  screen. 

In  the  beginning,  the  use  of  the  small  camera  was  of  a  puirely  recreational 
nature,  such  as  is  associated  with  the  general  use  of  the  still  camera. 

As  time  went  on,  and  improvements  made,  it  was  seen  that  there  was  a  real 
palace  for  the  saiall  movie  in  various  educational  and  business  activities. 

Schools  and  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
quick  to  grasp  the  16  mm.  (2/3  in.)  movie  film  as  a  means  of  helping  in 
their  educational  work.  Its  uses  are  many  and  varied.  The  work  of  the 
Princeton  University  Observatory  was  shown  by  a  16  mm.  film,  the  last  reel 
of  the  series  depicting  actual  photographs  of  the  moon  taken  through  the 
big  Princeton  telescope,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Schools  of  medicine  have  found  the  16  mrn.  film  of  particular  aid  in  depict¬ 
ing  certain  types  of  operations.  One  medical  school  filmed  a  dissection, 
condensing  the  work  of  six  weeks,  the  time  actually  required  to  complete 
the  dissection  to  half  an  hour  of  screen  time. 

Civic,  scientific  and  welfare  organizations  are  making  use  of  the 
small  film  to  help  aid  their  activities  in  their  respective  fields.  Many 
agencies  are  reducing  the  standard  type  of  film  to  the  16  mm.  size,  whereby  i 
a  larger  number  of  films  may  be  distributed  to  clubs,  schools  and  like 
organizations  at  a  reduction  in  cost  and  the  use  of  less  cumbersome  equip¬ 
ment. 

Motion  pictures  to  promote  industrial  efficiency  have  been  used  of 
late.  The  so-called  amateur  machine  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Designed  as  a  toy,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  potent  aid  to  the 
industries.  For  many  years  in  the  industrial  world,  there  has  been  an 
endeavor  to  increase  efficiency  with  the  attending  increase  of  production. 

In  those  fields,  where  the  fabrication  of  certain  com.aodities  requires  a 
repetitive  cycle  of  motions,  largely  by  hand,  there  is  a  realization  that 
there  is  considerable  needless,  ill  directed  and  ineffective  laotions. 
Micro-motion  study  by  the  aid  of  cinematograph  pictures  of  a  laborer  at 
work  and  specially  designed  clock  that  shows  divisions  of  time  on  each 
picture,  followed  the  old  time  method  of  taking  still  photographs  at 
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intervals  to  secure  a  progress  record.  Industry  is  turning  to  the  amateur 
motion-picture  camera  for  aid  in  solving  many  production  prohlems. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  use  of  the  camera  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  Rites  puller  or  grubher  nor  the  manipulator  df  a  knapsack 
sprayer.  This  situation  is  hardly  comparable  to  the  factory  or  industrial 
worker.  Efficiency  studies  of  the  Rites  worker  can  more  easily  te  obtained, 
if  needed.  Lost  motion  is  all  too  obvious  to  the  foreman  and  if  he  is  a 
good  one,  he  will  rectify  this. 

At  last  the  talkiesl  The  widespread  employment  in  the  past  by 
amateurs  of  the  16  mm.  motion  picture  equipment  for  various  educational 
purposes  gives  rise  to  the  thought  of  how,  since  the  advent  of  sound,  the 
usefulness  of  this  medium  will  benefit  the  educational  field.  The  first 
experimental  16  mm.  sound  pictures,  the  synchronization  of  several  zoologi¬ 
cal  subject  of  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Eitmars,  curator  of  reptiles  of  the  New  fork 
Zoological  Park,  were  of  a  serious  educational  nature. 

Sound  films  thus  far  have  found  their  greatest  use  in  the 
teaching  profession.  As  equipment  and  accessories  reach  a  higher  state  of 
perfection,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  talkie  feature  will  find  a  fertile 
field  in  a  wider  range  of  educational  activities,  \7hen  biological  control 
of  blister  rust  is  the  thing  then  perhaps  will  blister  rust  talkies  be 
a  well  established  adjunct  to  the  educational  work. 

Eliminating  the  talkies  as  a  possibility  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  small 
silent  film  in  the  educational  phase  of  blister  rust  work.  Now  that  the 
general  knowledge  of  blister  rust  has  been  well  disseminated  through  many 
educational  channels,  including  the  old  movie  film,  the  p-rogress  of  each 
project  or  activity  should  be  recorded.  What  better  means  than  by  the 
movie?  It  is  all  too  obvious,  that  those  directly  interested  in  protecting 
white  or  sugar  '^ine,  are  prone  not  to  get  into  the  field  and  see  the  actual 
work.  If  this  could  be  brought  vividly  before  them  by  motion  pictures,  an 
added  stimulus  would  be  given  them  to  get  right  cut  on  the  grounds.  The 
small  movie  is  ideal  to  show  before  organizations  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  blister  rust  control,  before  organizations  interested  in 
general  forest  conservation,  and  lastly  before  classes  in  schools  or 
colleges. 


What  better  progress  record  c-ould  there  be  for  the  aichives  of 
the  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  than  rolls  of  16  mii.  films  depicting 
the  activities  of  work,  say,  from  1931  to  that  unknown  future  date,  when  we 
could  shoot  our  friend  Goodding  with  his  "little  bag  of  tricks",  (l  mean 
spores),  distributing  this  innoculum  throughout  the  white  pine  forests  for 
biological  control  of  blister  rust. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  IMPORTANT  RULINGS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Traveling  Expenses  -  Air  Travel  Receipts 

Where  official  travel  is  made  by  airplane  instead  of  by  cheaper  means  of 
transportation,  reimbursement  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
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of  an  actiaal  emergency,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  railroad  and 
Piillman  fares  between  the  points  involved. 

In  the  absence  of  a  receipt  or  other  evidence  showing  the  amount 

actually  spent  for  transportation  expenses,  reimbursement  is  not 
authorized,  (A-33637). 

Traveling  Expenses  -  Subsistence  -  Air  Travel 

Travel  on  official  business  may  be  performed  by  airplane  if  the  cost  to 
the  Government  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  railroad  fare,  plus 
Pullman  fare  when  length  of  journey  would  authorize  the  use  of 
Pullman  accoianodations ,  less  land-grant  deductions  when  applicable, 

9  Cocptroller  General  354.  When  there  is  available  train  service 
leaving  at  approximately  the  same  time  which  would  not  require 
the  use  of  Pullman  berth,  the  cost  of  chair  only  will  be  allowed. 

When  the  travel  is  on  an  actual  subsistence  expense  basis,  reimbursement 
is  authorized  only  for  expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  less  than  it  would  have  cost  had  the 
travel  been  by  railroad.  (A-35108-S) . 

Traveling  Expenses  -  Airplane  Transportation 

A  direct  saving  to  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  actual  expenses  of 
subsistence  or  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof  by  reason  of  the  shorter 
time  required  on  an  airplane  journey,  may  properly  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  deteirndning  whether  the  cost  of  travel  by  airplane 
exceeded  the  cost  by  railroad. 

The  relative  value  to  the  Government  of  tne  services  of  an  employee  in  a 
travel  status  as  compared  with  such  services  at  headquarters  due  to 
the  shorter  time  required  by  the  use  of  an  airplane  for  official 
travel  is  too  problematical  to  permit  of  its  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  cost  of  airplane  transportation  exceeds  the  cost 
of  travel  by  rail.  (A-35611). 

Subsistence  Expenses  -  Transportation  Between  Teaporary 

Abode  and  Place  of  Duty 

The  expenses  incurred  by  an  employee  while  away  from  his  permanent  station, 
in  going  from  his  hotel  to  his  place  of  duty  and  returning  therefrom, 
are  incident  to  subsistence  and  are  included  in  the  allowance  author¬ 
ized  therefore,  (A-32975).  (See  also  Far.  44  -  Standardized  Travel 
Regulations) 


Travel  Expenses  -  Transportation  as  a  Subsistence 

Expense 

The  fact  that  official  business  may  require  the  use  of  a  room  or  an  office, 
other  than  the  room  occupied  for  lodging  purposes  by  an  employee  in  a 
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travel  status,  so  as  to  authorize  hiring  of  such  a  room  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  91  of  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  is  not  controlling  in  the  determination  whether  the 
expenses  of  transportation  between  the  hotel  in  which  suoh  room 
is  hired  and  other  places  in  the  city  are  to  be  regarded  a^  necessary 
transportation  expenses  or  expenses  incident  to  subsistence. 
(A-34066-S). 

Compensation  -  Dismissals 

in/here  a  civil  eiiployee  of  the  United  States  in  the  Custodial  service  was 
dismissed  for  having  forcibly  entered  a  Government  store  room  and 
■unlawfully  removed  a  q'uantity  of  Government  property,  his 
claim  for  -unpaid  salary,  which  otherwise  might  have  accrued  to 
the  date  of  his  dismissal,  is  of  too  doubtful  validity  to  warrant 
payment  by  any  administrative  or  acco-unting  officer  of  the 
Government,  (A-32978), 

Traveling  Expenses  -  Duty  Enroute  to  First  Duty  Station 


Where  an  employee  is  directed  to  report  to  Washington  or  elsewhere  in 

connection  with  and  incident  to  field  work,  the  exact  field  station 
to  be  determined  after  receiving  certain  instructions,  he  is 
entitled  to  salary  and  subsistence  during  the  period  he  is  performing 
such  service  away  from  his  regular  post  of  duty,  but  he  is  not  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  obligation  of  reporting  to  his  regular  station;  i.e, , 
such  expense  as  the  employee  would  have  been  req-uired  to  bear  if  no 
stop-over  had  been  made  to  perform  duty  enroute,  (A-33148). 

NOTES 

S.  N.  Wyckoff  left  April  17  for  Washington,  D.  C.  on  a  business  trip. 

*  iK  « 

H.  N,  Putnam  and  Kermit  Miller  returned  to  the  office  April  3  from  a 
trip  to  the  Fuget  So-und  region  where  they  inspected  infection  areas  and 
collected  educational  specimens, 

« *  *  * 

H.  M,  Cowling  was  on  the  Coast  four  days  in  March  taking  pictures  on 
infection  areas. 

♦  *  * 

Mildred  Storaasli  started  work  in  the  Spokane  office  March  30  as 
Junior  Typist  -under  temporary  appointment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

H,  N,  Putnam  and  E.  L.  Joy  returned  April  20  from  a  five  day  trip  to 
Nelson,  B.  C.  where  they  inspected  areas  of  blister  rust  infection  and 
gathered  rust  specimens. 
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WHY  NOT  HB~ERADICATE  MELIEH 

C.  H,  Johnson 


It  is  just  impossible  to  work  with  Ribes  without  learning,  and 
more  and  more  we  must  learn  to  put  blister  iu.st  control  on  a  practical 
working  basis.  A  few  months  back  a  member  of  our  office  commenting  on 
eradication  methods  and  costs  remarked  that  "the  surface  had  merely  been 
scratched".  His  statement  contained  more  truth  than  poetry. 

If  in  ten  years  handpulling  methods  are  in  general  use  one 
responsible  for  the  thoroughness  of  eradication  will  defy  a  checker,  or 
any  one  interested,  in  a  check,  to  the  extent  of  betting  his  shirt  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  25  linear  feet  of  seed  producing  Ribes 
behind  an  eradication  crew.  The  same  man  will  feel  reasonably  secure 
and  at  ease  in  letting  his  pants  go  along  with  his  shirt,  provided  he 
insists  on  early  eradication  (April  and  early  May)  and  late  checking 
(June,  July  and  Axagust).  The  scene  may  be  along  a  brushy  stream. 

While  sowing  grass  seed  end  burning  at  Haugan  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  important  observations  on  early  development 
of  Ribes  inerme  leaves  and  at  the  same  time  correct  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dangerous  situation. 

April  8,  while  engaged  at  burning  dry  grass  in  the  proximity 
of  pine  seedlings,  26  R.  inerme  were  removed.  The  grass  was  dry  and 
light  in  color.  Other  species  of  brush  including  alder,  willow,  dogwood 
and  honeysuckle  showed  only  a  slight  swelling  of  the  buds.  R.  inerme 
leaves  were  partially  developed,  green  and  glittering  brightly  against  a 
dull  background.  These  bushes  when  missed  by  the  eradication  crew  in  1930 
were  neatly  camouflaged.  To  remedy  this  situation  the  brush  was  cut  so 
the  swaa^  grass  could  be  burned  annually  without  jeopardizing  outbuildings. 

On  Big  Creek  a  14"  high  R. inerme  bush  growing  under  dead  Alnus 
was  readily  detected  at  a  distance  of  63  feet.  On  upper  Savenac  Creek 
anci  on  an  area  twice  worked  in  1930,  R.  inerme  were  observed.  A  crew  of 
three  men  who  had  never  before  eradicated  Ribes  were  lined  in  regular 
formation  and  instructed  to  keep  a  careful  count  and  call  a  bush  a  bush 
and  even  class  a  clump  as  an  individual  bush.  They  were  also  instruc¬ 
ted  to  stop  eradicating  at  a  point  one-half  mile  up  the  creek  (marked  by 
a  fence)  where  R.  inerme  was  known  to  be  heavj’".  The  area  worked  covered 
12  acres  and  the  report  was  682  R. Inerme  pulled.  It  is  figured  that  at 
least  200  bushes  were  pulled  before  the  men  realized  that  the  objective 
had  been  reached,  but  482  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
bushes  previously  missed. 

The  check  over  the  12  acres  was  made  April  38.  At  this  early 
date  R. inerme  leaves  were  about  one-third  developed.  Rubus  (raspberry) 
had  begun  to  leaf,  marsh  grass  was  dry  and  burned  well,  buds  of  honey- 
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suckle  were  beginning  to  open,  but  R.  inerme  was  as  conspicuous  as  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  tacked  to  a  blackboard. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  so-called  missed  bushes  were  either 
found  spreading  amidst  the  tall  marsh  grass  or  vining  in  honeysuckle 
bushes  and  apparently  concealed  from  the  most  exacting  Ribes  hunter. 

In  an  attempt  to  correlate  this  early  development  of  E.  inerme 
with  the  proper  period  of  eradication,  the  writer  can  see  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  such  as  a  longer  working  season,  better  detection  and  more 
effective  work,  reduction  in  time  and  costs  of  covering  ground. 

If  earlier  eradication  can  be  conducted  in  the  stream  type, 
would  not  earlier  eradication  be  applicable  to  upland  sites? 

A  CHECK  GAMER  TJILLY  DURING  THE  AECIAL  PRODUCTIOIT  PERIOD  ON 

NEWMAN  LAKE  INFECTION  STUDY  AREA  -  1931 

R.  E.  Myers 

A  check-tally  of  trees  in  the  heavily  infected  zone  on  the 
Newman  Lake  study  plot  made  May  6  by  the  writer  and  E.  E.  Staat  is  shown 
belowi 

gABLg  NO-1 

CANKER  STAGE  TALLY  ON  5  p.  MONTI  COLA  TREES,  BY  YEARS,  MAY  6. 

1931 


0)  . 

<1>  o 

Juvenile 

Pycnial 

Eruited 

Once 

Fruited 

Twice 

Fru] 

Sev/ 

Lted 

limes 

Dead 

Total 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

317 

7 

0 

62 

12 

36 

53 

r- —  *' 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

11 

106 

106 

17 

34 

8 

1 

6 

3 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

14 

40 

48 

16 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

18 

52 

2 

1 

0 

30 

59 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

3 

83 

95 

255 

66 

9 

32 

18 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

100 

128 

130 

Totals 

163 

19 

97 

36 

85 

139 

0 

63 

0 

0 

18 

128 

362 

385 

Table  No.  1  shows  a  total  of  385  cankers  or  23  more  than  the 
recorded  number  in  1930.  As  the  majority  of  these  additional  cankers  were 
in  the  juvenile  stage  and  were  of  small  size,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
not  visible  at  the  time  of  the  1930  examination.  One  fr\iiting  canker  wan 
found  that  had  an  aecial  sac  with  no  other  attributes  of  the  disease. 

The  continuous  records  kept  on  these  trees  beginning  in  1929  when 
1927  cankers  would  normally  begin  to  appear  show  conclusively  that  a  great 
many  cankers  do  not  appear  the  second  season  after  sporidial  infection  takes 
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place.  A  percentage  csalculation  of  the  cankers  that  apparently  originated 
in  1927-28  hy  stages  was  made  from  Table  Uo.  1  and  the  data  sheets  from 
1929,  1930  and  1931,  and  incorporated  into  Table  No.  2. 

TABLE  NO.  2 

PEBCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  CANKERS  ON  5  TREES  IN  VARIOUS  STA&ES 

BY  YEARS 


Year  of 
Examination 

Per  Cent  of  C 

Dotal  Cankers  Pound 

Total 

Juvenile 

Pvenia 

Pruited 

Once 

Pruited 

Twice 

Dead 

1929 

48 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

1930  . 

42 

25 

22 

0 

5 

94 

1931 

5 

_ i _ 

36 

17 

33 

100 

Note  that  only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  cankers  found  in  1931  pro¬ 
duced  aocia  in  1930  and  that  5  per  cent  of  these  cankers  failed  to  fruit  the 
second  time  in  1931.  However,  the  increase  of  dead  cankers  was  33-5  per 
cent  or  28  per  cent  from  1930  to  1931  which  more  than  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  5  per  cent.  13ae  high  percentage  in  the  dead  column  is  due  to 
tree  No.  255  (Table  No.  l)  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  death  from 
twig  infection.  It  was  included  because  it  is  representative  of  infection 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  zone  of  heaviest  infection  on  the  plot. 

If  we  accept  the  1927  origin  as  absolute  for  these  cankers, 
then  we  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  approximately  l/2  of  the  cankers 
originating  that  year  did  not  appear  the  second  year,  (1929)  to  such  a 
stage  as  to  be  identified  as  blister  rust. 

The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  disprove  the  wave  year  theory 
with  this  small  amount  of  data  but  wishes  to  present  the  con^jlexities 
of  analyzing  infections  on  pines  and  fixing  the  status  of  the  disease. 

The  records  of  the  cankers  tagged  at  Newman  Lake  show  a  wide 
variation  in  development  through  the  stages  over  the  same  length  of  time 
from  the  time  of  first  appearance  to  the  present  stages.  This  being  the 

case,  it  is  probable  that  cankers  do  vary  in  the  time  required  to  develop 

sufficiently  to  be  seen  by  the  observers, 

A  HEAVY  MD  WIDESPREAD  WAVE  OF  INFECTION  IN  THE  IITLAND 

EIvIPlRE  DUE  IN  1931 

H.  N.  Putnam 

Mr.  E.  L.  Joy  and  the  writer  spent  April  17  and  18  investigating 
blister  rust  conditions  near  Kootenai  Lake  in  the  general  vicinities  of 
Nelson,  Proctor  and  Crawford  Bay,  British  Columbia.  In  1928,  the  time  of 
the  last  visit  by  members  of  this  office  to  these  points,  long  and  indus¬ 
trious  searchings  were  rewarded  with  the  finding  of  only  a  few  cankers  in  close 

proximity  to  cultivated  black  currants.  In  contrast,  scouting  in  this  region 
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this  spring  revealed  very  extensive  pine  infections.  In  fact,  these  pine 
infections  were  limited  only  by  the  absence  of  cultivated  black  currants. 

Trees  near  cultivated  black  currents  were  almost  invariably  heavily  hit 
with  cankers.  These  cankers  were  almost  entirely  of  1927  and  1928  origin 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  producing  aecia  for  the  first  time.  Blisters 
were  practically  all  out  and  many  of  them  had  burst.  This  condition  of  the 
cankers  made  scouting  extremely  easy.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that 
there  will  be  produced  this  year  100  times  the  volume  of  aecia  as  was  produced 
in  any  previous  year.  There  are  in  the  various  infection  centers,  rela¬ 
tively  few  cankers  younger  in  development  than  fruiting  for  the  first  time. 

An  examination  of  the  Hewman  Lake  infection  near  Spokane, 
Washington,  revealed  essentially  the  same  conditions  as  those  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kootenai  Lake,  British  Columbia.  The  rae.jority  of  the  cankers  at 
Newman  Lake  are  producing  aecia  for  the  first  time  with  relatively  few  in  the 
younger  stages  of  development. 

Let  us  indulge  in  a  few  idle  calculations.  At  the  end  of  the 
1930  field  season  there  was  a  known  total  of  16  pine  infections  in  the 
Inland  Enpire.  Canker  analyses  indicate  that  5  of  these  originated  in  1923, 

10  in  1927,  and  one  in  1928.  15  of  these  infections  are  in  Idaho  and  one  in 

V/ashington  near  the  Idaho  line.  Let  us  assume  that  these  16  known  infections 
represent  2%  of  the  total  infections  in  this  region — an  assumption  highly 
complimentary  to  the  scouting  forces.  If  these  16  known  Infections  repre¬ 
sent  2io  of  the  total  infections,  then  we  have  a  calculated  total  of  250 
originating  in  1923  ;  500  in  1927;  and  50  in  1928;  or  a  grand  total  of  800 
pine  infections  at  the  present  time  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

We  have  already  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  100  times 
the  volume  of  aecia  this  year  as  in  any  previous  year.  To  err  decidedly  on  the 
conservative  side,  let  us  cut  this  estimate  in  half  and  assume  that  there 
will  be  50  times  as  many  new  pine  infection  centers  formed. 

Let  us  bend  over  backward  still  further  and  assume  that  there 
will  be  produced  50  new  pine  infection  centers  in  1931  for  every  one  formed 
in  1923,  ignoring  those  centers  originating  since  1923.  Surely  this 
assumption  is  ultra  conservative.  We  have  already  calculated  thst  there 
are  250  pine  infections  originating  in  1923.  It  follows  then,  that  there 
will  be  50  times  250  or  12,500  additional  pine  infections  as  a  result  of 
this  year’s  aecial  spread.  Adding  to  this  number  the  calculated  total  of 
800  pine  infections  now  present,  gives  us  a  grand  total  of  13,300  pine 
infection  centers  which  will  be  present  when  the  1931  wave  of  infection 
becomes  established. 

In  round  numbers  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000,000  acres 
of  white  pine  type  in  the  Inland  Empire.  Dividing  3,000,000  by  13,300  would 
give  us  one  pine  infection  center  for  approximately  every  225  acres,  if 
all  infections  were  equally  distributed  and  if  no  blister  rust  control 
efforts  were  being  made.  It  is  realized  that  the  above  calculations  are 
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highly  fanciful  and  superficial.  Nevertheless,  blister  rust  conditions 
being  what  they  are,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  are  due  for  an  extremely  heavy 
and  widespread  wave  of  infection  this  year,  with  results  somewhat  approxi¬ 
mating  our  calculations. 

In  three  years,  or  in  1934,  the  innumerable  cankers  formed  as 
a  result  of  the  wave  of  infection  this  year  will  be  producing  aecia  and 
form  a  tremendously  greater  volume  of  aecia.  Each  successive  wave  will  be 
correspondingly  more  severe.  A  consideration  of  these  inevitable  happenings 
brings  home  to  us  very  strongly  the  immediate  need  of  performing  control 
work  as  rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  over  the  white  pine  areas  in 
order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inevitable  damage  to  pines. 

ERADICATION  OF  BIBES  INERME  ON  THE  NEMAN  LAKE  INFECTION 

STUDY  AREA 

R.  E.  Myers 

A  tabulation  of  R.  ineme  eradicated  on  the  Newman  Lake  infection 
study  plot  indicates  the  difficulty  of  blister  rust  control  by  the  hand¬ 
pulling  method.  The  records  of  six  times  over  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

RISES  INERME  ERADICATED  ON  NEWMAN  LAKE  INFECTION  STUDY  PLOT 


Date 

Feet  of  Live  Stem 

Man 

Days 

Old  Growth 

New  Growth 

To tal  F'L . S • 

May  6,7,8,  1989 

121,404 

26 

May  27,  1929 

4,487 

14 

June  15-Aug.25,  1929 

993 

2* 

Total  1929 

126,884 

42 

May  6,  7,  1930 

445 

446 

891 

10 

June  6-Aug.  23,  1930 

60 

61 

121 

1* 

Total  1930 

505 

507 

1,012 

11 

April  23,  1931 

174 

272 

446 

8 

Grand  Total 

679 

779 

128,342 

61 

•Calculated. 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  STREAM  TYPE  RIBES  ERADICATION 

E.  L.  Joy 

In  this  issue  of  the  News  Letter  appears  an  article  by  Mr. 
Putnam  entitled  ’’A  Heavy  and  Widespread  Wave  of  Infection  in  the  Inland 
Bnpire  Due  in  1931",  in  which  it  is  predicted  that  the  great 
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vol-ume  of  aecia  now  being  disseninatei.  would  cause  "one  pine  infection  center 
for  approximately  every  225  acres  if  all  infections  were  equally  distribu^- 
ted  and  if  no  blister  rust  control  efforts  were  being  made".  In/hat  about 
our  control  efforts?  | 

A  few  more  idle  calculations  should  not  be  out  of  order  when 
one  deals  with  such  a  worthy  subject  as  the  control  of  white  pine  blister 
rust,  especially  if  these  calculations  are  built  around  our  efforts  to¬ 
ward  control.  Therefore,  let  us  speculate  on  the  effectiveness  of  control 
measures  which  have  been  applied  through  the  stream  type  Ribes  eradication 
work. 

Stream  type  Ribes  represent  the  most  vital  point  for  both  the 
entrance  and  intensification  of  the  disease  because  of:  (l)  the  occurrence 
in  stream  type  of  the  most  susceptible  species;  (2)  the  growth  of  these 
plants  in  large  quantities;  (3)  the  absence  of  dense  timber  in  the  stream 
tj’-pe;  (4)  the  presence  of  pronounced  wind  currents  along  the  stream  course;  j 

and  (5)  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  high  hnmidity  over  this  moist  area.  i 

The  initial  stream  type  eradication  work  results  in  the  removal  of  approxi-  ! 

mately  95  per  cent  of  the  stream  type  Ribes  live  stem.  The  writer  estimates  | 

that  the  removal  of  this  95  per  cent  is  the  equivalent  of  removing  75  per  ! 

cent  of  all  Ribes  live  stem  on  an  area.  Therefore,  theoretically,  where  ; 

stream  type  work  has  been  done,  there  has  been  removed  at  least  75  per  cent  I 

of  the  target  which  the  spores  must  hit  and  thereby  theoretically  reducing  ! 

the  amount  of  infection  at  the  end  of  1931  to  one  center  for  approximately  j 

every  900  acres.  1 

I 

In  the  vicinity  of  Elk  River,  where  most  of  the  stream  type  [ 

work  has  been  completed,  7  centers  of  infection  have  been  found  within  a 
block  of  4  townships.  If  these  7  centers  represent  2  per  cent  of  the  * 

existing  infections  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  River,  which  is  a  block  of  16  ' 

townships,  we  already  have  one  infection  on  every  1,050  acres.  [ 

ihe  volume  of  aecia  now  being  produced  is  tremendous*  If  we 

assume  that  each  of  the  infections  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  River  would  have  ^ 

caused  25  new  infections  by  the  end  of  1931,  if  no  eradication  work  had  been  i 

done,  the  result  would  have  been  one  infection  for  every  40  acres.  However,  ' 

with  only  25  per  cent  of  the  spore  target  left  after  eradication,  theoreti-  i 

cally  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  infection  to  one  center  for  every  160  1 

acres,  j 

Althou^  the  foregoing  discussion  is  merely  a  speculation  as 
to  what  the  control  work  has  accomplished,  it  seems  certain  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  stream  type  Ribes  is  the  most  important  step  tof^ards  control  of 
the  disease,  especially  in  a  locality  where  pine  infection  is  known  to 
exist.  Surely  the  removal  of  95  per  cent  of  the  stream  type  Ribes  is  caus- 
ting  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  new  infection  centers  started. 

MORE  ABOIIT  BURNING  AED  TURF 

C.  H.  Johnson 

The  period  just  passed  (April  6-30)  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  most  Interesting  days  the  writer  has  ever  devoted  to  Ribes  eradi¬ 
cation,  With  time  has  come  assurance  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Ribes 


will  "be  replaced  providing  we  so  choose  to  have  them  replaced.  Hereto¬ 
fore  and  without  mentioning  costs  so  much  remained  to  he  demonstrated 
before  any  advancement  could  he  made  heyond  the  talking  stage,  fhe  vorm 
has  turned.  Establishment  of  a  turf  seems  assured.  Eihes  and  brush  are 
giving  away.  Firing  is  doing  the  stuff  and  is  being  conducted  with  a. 
greater  degree  of  safety.  The  cows  may  eat  the  grass  or  leave  it.  k 
Ribes  eradication  job  is  simmering  down  to  a  patrol  or  inspection  job. 

Jit  favorable  moments  (by  taking  advantage  of  winds)  broadcast 
burning  by  patches  was  conducted  over  grass  and  brush  areas  for  two  miles 
along  the  St.  Regis  River,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  Big  Greek,  and  one 
mile  of  brush  piles  burned  on  Savenac  Creek.  This  burning  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  recognized  fire  season,  before  May  1,  after  which  date  fire 
permits  are  required.  This  firing  also  took  place  during  a  period  when 
the  slopes  were  saturated  with  moisture  and  partly  covered  with  anow. 

(The  Regional  Forester  and  a  Forester  from  Washington,  D.  C,  were  present 
part  of  the  time.  There  was  no  evidence  of  nervousness).  The  bums  were 
just  as  satisfactory  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  Jhly,  August  or  Ceptember. 

Along  the  St.  Regis  River  an  area  sprayed  in  1928  and  re sprayed 
and  burned  in  1929  was  searched  for  seedlings  and  sprouts  and  pronounced 
Ribes  free  at  the  termination  of  the  1930  season;  a  second  fire  was  run 
over  the  area  burning  dead  willow  and  debris  which  had  accumulated  as 
a  result  of  the  winter  snow  breakage.  The  area  is  now  practically  free 
from  live  willows  or  willow  sprouts.  With  slight  preparation  the  burn 
could  have  been  made  clean,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  a  third  bum  in 
1933  may  be  desirable  to  remove  willow  sprouts  or  Ribes  seedlings  which 
may  occur  during  the  intervening  period.  The  time  element  was  negligible: 
if  converted  into  costs  would  not  have  exceeded  50  cents.  The  area  comprised 
approximately  five  acres.  Both  knapsack  and  a  power  sprayer  were  once  used 
on  this  area. 

On  the  St.  Regis  River  experiments  were  conducted  on  green 
willow  and  dense  clusters  of  R.  inerme  neither  of  which  had  previously  been 
treated  with  a  chemical  spray.  A  fire  was  whipped  through  one-half  acre 
of  willow  20-25  feet  in  height  and  containing  a  dense  understory  of 
partially  dead  brush  and  R. inerme.  The  understory  was  completely  cleaned. 

A  layer  of  ash  l/2  to  1  inch  in  thickness  was  uniform  over  the  area.  A 
pasture -mixture  was  sowed  in  the  ashes.  Cattle  can  now  penetrate  the 
thicket  with  ease  and  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  standing 
large  willows  were  killed.  Three  matches  and  fo-ur  minutes  time  were  consrimed. 
Dry  ungrazed  grass  started  the  bum. 

West  on  the  St,  Regis  River  and  beyond  the  mile  limit,  clusters 
of  R.  inerme .  estimated  at  5,000-10,000  linear  feet  of  live  stem  per  acre, 
associated  with  willow  and  smaller  brush:  were  fired.  Dense  cl-umps  of 
R. inerme  4-5  feet  high  were  completely  consumed. 

The  results  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  it  is  safe  to  wager 
that  the  last  year’s  seed  crop  was  destroyed  with  the  bushes,  underbrush 
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was  removed  and  willows  weakened.  The  time  and  material  converted  into 
costs  would  not  exceed  10^,  The  area  was  approximately  l/5  of  an  acre 
in  size.  Adjacent  to  this  area  is  a  l/3  acre  plot  on  which  the  writer 
helped  to  eradicate  R. inerme  in  September  1928,  at  a  cost  of  $55,00  per 
acre.  There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  50^  and  $55.00.  Both  plots  are 
open  for  inspection. 

If  this  method  of  burning  can  be  developed  with  safety  and 
applied  to  similar  areas,  the  complete  cost  of  eradication  and  all  necess¬ 
ary  re-eradication  in  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  R,  inerme  and  brush 
should  not  equal  $5,00  per  acre.  Grass  helps  materially  in  setting 
fires;  when  not  grazed  it  attains  size  and  when  dry  burns  readily  and 
generates  sufficient  heat  to  sweep  clean  everything  In  its  wake. 

On  Dry  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Savenac  Nursery,  another 
experiment  in  clearing  and  burning  is  being  tried.  For  a  distance  of  one 
mile  along  this  drainage  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  brush,  dead  and  alive, 
was  cut  or  broken  down  and  piled,  Sufficient  grass  was  sowed  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  voluntary  grass,  will  form  a  good  stand.  The  cost  of  brush 
clearing  just  recently  completed  was  $9.27  x^er  acre.  It  is  planned  to 
burn  the  brush  together  with  the  grass  in  1932. 

Fire  is  sometimes  classed  as  an  enemy,  but  if  judicially 
handled  it  might  be  termed  an  ally.  Land  settlers  are  permiitted  to  burn 
to  raise  their  crops.  Fire  is  widely  used  to  clear  and  maintain  right 
of  ways  for  roads,  railroads  and  telephone  lines.  Fire  is  used  within 
our  forests  to  improve  conditions.  Why  should  we  not  adopt  sane  rules 
regulating  both  the  starting  and  extingui^ing  of  fires  along  streams  to 
remove  piles  of  living  Ribes  and  prevent  the  spread  of  white  pine  blister 
rust? 


RIBES  MEASUREMENT 

R.  E.  Myers 

The  white  elephant  of  live  stem  estimates  has  been  thoroughly 
” cussed”  and  discussed  in  past  issues  of  the  News  Letter  by  various  in¬ 
dividuals  fully  qualified  in  both  the  former  and  the  latter  modes  of 
expression. 


The  Writer  is  in  hearty  accord  with  sentiments  heretofore 
expressed  regarding  "conscientious  approximations”  for  problems  encountered 
in  damage  to  pine  studies,  and  feels  that  if  estimates  of  live  stem  could 
be  made  99  2/3  per  cent  right  the  information  would  still  be  inadequate. 

Blister  rust  does  not  develop  on  live  stem  but  does  do  so  on 
the  Ribes  leaves.  This  being  the  case,  the  loroblem  is  to  find  the  area 
of  leaves  on  Ribes  that  causes  a  certain  number  of  cankers  on  associated 
pines  and  consequent  damage.  The  v/riter  'ioes  not  wish  to  discourage  the 
use  of  live  stem  as  a  quantitative  measure  of  Ribes  on  other  problems 
where  it  is  convenient  and  applicable. 

Since  leaves  are  the  part  of  Ribes  utilized  by  the  disease  in 
its  life  cycle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  place  to  look  for  knowledge 
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is  the  leaf  data  collected  and  compiled  hy  the  ecology  project. 

Briefly.  a  series  of  attempts  to  correlate  leaf  area  with  feet 
of  live  stem  ended  in  complete  failure,  hut  an  old  morphological  principle 
was  uncovered  that  is  elementary  in  hotany,  namely:  that  leaves  of  plants 
are  produced  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  all  available  light  for  food 
manufactxire  and  tend  to  arrange  themselves  into  patterns  with  their  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  light  rays.  That  this  habit  is  normal  may  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  observing  any  broad-leaf  plant. 

The  ecology  project  personnel  had  measured  the  area  in  square 
inches  of  all  of  the  leaves  and  the  area  was  recorded  for  each  bush.  The 
field  data  included  the  area  in  square  feet  of  ground  space  shaded  by  the 
bush,  recorded  as  "bush  area".  With  these  data  the  writer  and  W.  A.  Eockie 
totaled  the  areas  in  square  inches  of  the  leaves  and  bush  areas  of  14 
bushes  at  random  from  the  collection  and  computed  the  ratio.  The  bush  area 
was  1,392  square  inches  and  the  leaf  aree  2,046  square  inches.  The  ratio 
was  1:1.47.  That  is  to  say,  for  each  unit  of  bush  area  used  there  were  1,47 
units  of  leaf  area. 

The  results  of  this  srmple  calct^ation  of  bushes,  not  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  site  or  other  factors,  encouraged  further  Investigation. 

This  was  done  with  the  data  on  118  ^  lacustre  bushes  on  which  bush  area 
data  were  recorded.  The  bushes  were  segregated  into  3  site  classes  or 
forms  (1)  open  or  0-25  per  cent  shaded;  (2)  one-half  shade  or  26-50  per  cent 
shaded;  (3)  full  shade  or  51-100  per  cent*  shaded,  under  the  premise  that  these 
forms  express  the  soTorce  of  light  and  quantity  inasmuch  as  the  open  form 
would  receive  light  from  over  head  and  all  sides;  one-half  shade,  light  froim* 
over  head  with  little  or  none  from  the  sides,  and  the  full  shade  form 
reduced  light  from  over  head.  A  tabulation  of  these  data  follows; 

BUSH  AREA  -  LEAF  AKEA  RATIOS 


Site  Form 
Degree  of 
Shading 

No.  of 
Bushe  s 

Bush  Area 
Square 
Feet 

Total  Area 
of  Leaves 
So.  Feet 

Ratio  of  Bush  Area 
to  Leaf  Area; 

Bush  Area  -  1 

Open  Form 
0-251^  diaded 

43 

74.58 

87.69 

I— 

CO 

1/2  Shade 

26-50^  diade 

31 

89.55 

82.41 

1;  0.92 

Full  Shade 

51-100^ 

Shaded 

44 

103. 15 

63.90 

1;  0.62 

All  forms 

118 

267.28 

234.00 

1:  0.87 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  areas  of  these  R.  lacustre 
bushes  were  individually  measured  green  and  dry  and  the  areas  of  1,000 
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leaves  planimetered  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  circle-scale  measures. 

Then  consider  that  for  the  whole  group  the  total  hush  area  is  hut  13  per 
cent  less  than  the  measured  leaf  area.  In  other  words,  the  simple  field 
measurements  of  hush  area  were  87  per  cent  accurate. 

The  variation  of  the  ratios  of  the  three  forms  indicates  that 
the  leaf  mosaic  theory  is  sound,  since  the  open  form  shows  a  greater  total 
leaf  area  than  the  total  bush  area.  Tlie  l/S  shade  form  hush  ratio  of 
1:0.92  indicates  a  leaf  mosaic  approaching  perfection.  The  full  shade 
ratio  of  1:0.62  indicates  unknown  I'acrors  that  modify  the  mosaic  habit 
of  Rihes  growing  under  these  conditions.  In  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  possibilities  in  this  method  of  estimating  the  essential  leaf  area 
for  damage  to  pine  studies  are  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

The  writer  invites  comment,  criticism  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  practicability,  utility  or  what  have  you, 

BLISTER  RUST  DEMONSTRATION  AT  SPORTSMM'S  FAIR 

Information  on  all  phases  of  the  blister  rust  situation  in 
the  Inland  Empire  was  made  available  to  86,381  persons  through  the  medium 
of  the  Annual  Sportsmen's  and  Tourists'  Fair  held  in  Spokane  May  11  to  17. 

A  western  white  pine  tree  seven  feet  tall,  killed  by  blister 
rust  on  the  Newman  Lake  infection  study  plot,  attracted  much  attention 
although  the  main  attrsction  of  the  exhibit  Wc-s  the  series  of  colored 
lantern  slides  with  complete  legends.  This  series  told  the  story  of  blister 
rust  far  more  effectively  than  any  person  could.  Large  colored  photographs 
of  various  phases  of  the  work  also  came  in  for  much  attention. 

The  exhibit  was  disappointing  to  the  educational  department 
for  material  ii^cd  been  made  ready  to  fill  a  12  x  30  foot  space  and  only  a 

10  X  12  space  was  a.llowed  at  the  last  minute,  However,  the  visitors  at 
the  fair  seemed  to  get  much  information  from  the  small  amount  of  material 
used. 

The  fair  this  year  ran  for  seven  days  instead  of  six  as  in 
former  years,  and  the  added  day  seemed  justified  as  nearly  8,000  persons 
attended  the  last  day. 

NEW  STUDIES  AT  NEWMAN  LAKE 

F.  F.  Staat 

Three  very  interesting  studies  were  inaugurated  this  month 
with  the  planting  of  approximately  2,300  disease-free  white  pine  tra.ns- 
plants,  on  the  Newman  Lake  infection  study  plot  near  Spokane,  Washington. 
These  transplants,  975  each  of  Plnus  monticola  and  P.  strobus ,  and  364  of 
P.  f lexilis ,  were  shipped  from  the  Wind  River  Forest  Nursery  where  they 
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were  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  2^r.  S*  B.  Detwiler. 

The  new  investigations  to  be  conducted  on  tnis  area  are: 

1.  A  study  of  the  relative  susceptibility  of  p.  monticola,  p.  strobus 
and  flexilis  to  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  Ini and~Bnpire. 

2.  A  study  of  the  relative  resistance  after  infection  takes  place,  and 
of  the  rate  of  killing  of  white  pine  transplants  by  this  disease. 

3.  A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  eradication  of  all  Ribes  except 
R.  lacustre  after  the  disease  has  become  finnly  entrenched  in  a 
drainage. 

Small  planting  sites  were  selected  well  distributed  over  the 
area  and  in  close  proximity  to  concentrations  of  R.  lacustre .  The  trees  were 
planted  3.3  feet  apart  each  way  in  separate  "species"  rows.  The  following 
table  sets  forth,  briefly,  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  each  planting  site, 
tabulated  as  they  occur  from  the  west  to  the  east  sides  of  the  Neman  Lake 
infection  plot: 


Site 

No. 

Soil  Conditions 

|*Ribes  lacustre 
Association  With- 
j in  1  chain  radius 

Native  pinus  monticola 
Association  within 

1  chain  radius 

No. 

Trans¬ 

plants 

1 

Excellent;  very 
moist,  loany,  fair¬ 
ly  well  shaded. 

Excellent;  33 
ulants — 4  on  site; 
1,274  F.L.S, 

Excellent;  28  trees — 4  on 
site.  No  infection ;5  chains 
to  nearest  infected  pine. 

-(3  ■■ 

sped  fes) 
315 

2 

Good;  very  moist  to 
fairly  dry;  part 
brushy,  open  meadow. 

Good;  19  plants — 
none  on  site; 

527^  F.L.S. 

Good;  5  trees — none  on 
site.  No  infection;  2 
chains  to  nearest  infected 
pine. 

(2 

species) 

270 

3 

Exc  el 1 ent ;  1 i ght 
moist,  loamy  with 
little  gravel. 

Fair;  8  plants — 
none  on  site; 

17li  F.L.S. 

Very  good;  21  trees--3  on 
site.  1  infected  pine, 

2  cankers. 

species) 

288 

4 

Excellent;  light, 
moist,  loamy  to 
gravelly;  shady. 

Very^good;  17 
plants — 2  on  site; 
400^  F.L.S. 

Excellent ;  27  trees — 2  on 
site.  12  infected  pines, 
496  cankers. 

~(3 

speci  es) 
513 

5 

Grood;  very  moist 
to  fairly  dry; 
rather  heavy;  quite 
open. 

Poor;  none.  (11 
plants  within  2- 
chain  radius)  . 

Very  good;  23  trees — none 
on  site.  2  infected 
pines,  7  cankers. 

(2 

species) 

396 

6 

Poor;  dry  clay 
loam;  upper  edge  of 
open  meadow;  heavy 
with  much  grass 
turf. 

Poor;  none.  Abun¬ 
dant  R.  lacustre 

3  to  4  chains 
away. 

Poor;  4  trees — none  on 
site.  No  infection.  2 
chains  to  nearest  infected 
pine. 

(3. 

species) 

264 

7 

Very  poor;  dry  clay 
loam;  lower  edge 
of  open  meadow 
heavy  with  abun¬ 
dant  grass  turf. 

poor;  none.  Abun¬ 
dant  R,  lacustre 
2^  to  3  chains 
away. 

Fair;  3  trees —  1  on  site. 
No  infection;  6  chains 
to  nearest  infected 
pine. 

(2 

species) 

266 

♦The  feet  live  stem  (p,; 

j.SO  given  is  from  the  1930  records. 

Because  only  364  p.  flexilis  transplants  were  available,  only 
three  sites  (1,  4  and  6)  we’re  pi  anted”  to  this  species,  in  equal  amoTints 
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with  P.  montlcola  and  P,  strohuSa  These  -units  are  located,  one  near  the 
east  side,  one  near  the  west  side,  and  one  at  the  ce-^ter  of  the  plot.  Thus 
a  study  of  the  comparative  susceptibility  of  the  three  species  at  varying 
distances  from  the  main  center  of  infection  will  be  made,  along  with  the 
three  studies  already  outlined. 

DEATH  OF  PIM7S  MOITTICOU  BY  TWIS  KILLING 

AT  LAKE,  WASHINGTON 

R.  1.  Myers 

H.  H.  Putnam,  early  in  April  this  year,  found  tree  Ho,  257 
on  the  Hewman  Lake  Study  Plot,  had  succumbed  to  the  rust  by  twig  killing. 
This  is  a  type  of  damage  that  will  be  inevitable  in  reproduction  and  pole 
stands  of  western  white  pine  where  heavy  concentrations  of  susceptible 
Ribes  are  found  in  close  association  v-ith  the  trees. 

Death  of  the  tree  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  foliage 
reduction  by  twig  killing  beyond  the  minimum,  requirements  for  food 
man-ufacture.  There  were  five  trtnk  cankers  in  all,  appareritly  alive  June 
6,  1930,  three  of  them  six  feet  and  two  of  them  five  and  one-half  feet 
above  ground.  As  the  tree  v;as  only  seven  feet  tall  and  with  green  limbs 
beginning  one  foot  above  the  ground,  girdling  of  the  trunk  was  not  the 
primary  cause  of  death. 

The  writer,  while  engaged  in  making  a  tally  of  cankers  for  an 
article  for  this  publication,  fo-ond  a  tree  approximately  30  feet  southwest 
of  tree  Ho."  257  that  appeared  to  be  succumbing  to  the  rust,  if  dead  cankers 
and  dead  limbs  are  significant  factors,  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
twigs  were  found  to  be  drying  up  and  the  needles  were  beginning  to  turn 
yellow, 

A  com-parison  of  this  tree  to  the  dead  tree  was  made  by  using 
data  taken  in  1930  on  the  dead  tree  and  1931  data  on  the  dying  tree  and 
incorporated  into  table  Ho,  1. 

COMPARISOH  OF  DATA  OH  TREES  HUMBER  257  Al©  255 


Tree 

Ho. 

Age 

Yrs. 

D.  B.  H. 
Inches 

Height 

in 

Feet 

Feet  of 
Heedle 
Bearing 
Stem 

Total 

Humber 

of 

Cankers 

Humber 
of  Cankers 
per  M  Feet 
of  Heedle 
Bearing  Stem 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Cankers 
Dead  Last 
Exam¬ 
ination 

257 

20 

0.  75 

7 

40 

110 

2.750 

40 

255 

25 

2.  00 

17 

240 

128 

533 

78 

A  probable  index  to  the  amount  of  in-Section  necessary  for  twig 
killing  lieis  in  the  quantity  of  foliage,  reducing  the  n-umber  of  cankers 
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on  tree  No.  ii57  to  ntun'ber  per  foot  of  needle  Dearin,-  stem  gives  an  aver¬ 
age  of  110/40  or  about  3  cankers  per  foot. 

If  tree  No.  k56  dies  this  year  vvith  I<i8/ii40  or  l/h  canker  per 
foot  of  needle  bearing  stem  requiring  only  one  more  year  to  kill,  it  would 
seem  that  tree  No.  257  would  have  died  v.ith  a  lesser  number  of  cankers. 

As  time  goes  on  we  will  have  at  Newman  Lake  an  increasing  number 
of  trees  killed  by  the  rust  and  further  studies  will  be  initiated. 

These  dying  trees  will  be  splendid  demonstrations  of  the 
necessity  for  control  maintenance  in  young  stands  of  v'e stern  white  pine, 

NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  PINE  PLANTATIONS  IN  IDitflO 

E.  L.  Joy 

On  May  18  a  shipment  of  10,000  white  pine  transplants,  5,000  each 
of  Plnus  monticola  and  P.  strobus  was  received  from  the  Wind  River  Nursery, 
This  stock  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Potlatch  and  Clearwater 
regions  in  Idaho  where  four  plantations  will  be  started,  each  in  a  locality 
where  pine  infection  exists  and  Ribes  eradication  work  has  been  done  or 
will  be  done  in  1931. 

These  plantings  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
effectiveness  of  the  control  work  done  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the 
comparative  susceptibility  of  the  two  species  used.  The  latter  study  is 
also  being  conducted  on  areas  at  Cheekye,  B.C. ,  Buck  Creek  and  Pysht,  Wash¬ 
ington,  all  in  the  Coast  region,  and  at  Newman  Lake,  V/ashington,  in  the 
Inland  Empire, 


NOTES 


S.  N.  Wyckoff  left  May  16  on  a  business  trip  to  Cheekye,  B.C, 
accompanied  by  S.  B.  Show,  T.  D.  Woodbury  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
in  Region  5  and  Willis  Wagener  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology. 

H.  N.  Putnam  joined  the  group  at  Vancouver,  BfC, 

if  «  * 

Most  of  che  men  of  the  eradication  project  left  for  the  field 
on  May  18  to  s^art  the  training  school  for  camp  bosses  and  supervisors, 

«  If  if 

C,  0.  Peterson  returned  to  the  fold  May  15  after  spending 
the  winter  on  quarantine  inspection  work  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Cecrge 
Whiting  returned  from  Denver,  Colorado  May  16.  He  was  on  quarantine 
inspection  work  there. 


«  #  ♦ 
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THE  1931  WESTEM  PEQGMM 


Blister  rust  control  work  in  the  West  is  now  entering  upon  its 
season  of  greatest  activity.  More  practical  control  work  will  be  done  this 
year  than  in  all  previous  years  combined.  As  In  the  past,  the  work  in  the 
West  is  sharply  divided  into  practical  control  and  experimental  work,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  former  concentrated  in  Idaho. 

The  present  organization  for  the  eradication  of  wild  Ribes  from 
the  white  pine  stands  of  the  West  did  not  spring  up  over  night  but  is  the 
outgrowth  of  much  experimental  work,  the  amalgamation  of  methods  tried  and 
found  successful  and  the  elim.ination  of  those  which  proved  unsati sfactory^ 

The  present  plan  is  economical  and  efficient  but  experimental  work  is  being 
continued  with  the  knowledge  that  new  methods  can  be  developed  which  will 
lower  the  cost  of  the  work  and  increase  the  output  per  man  with  no  increase 
in  effort  expended.  No  one  knows  now  along  which  line  of  endeavor  the  future 
of  the  work  lies.  It  may  be  in  improved  sprays,  it  may  be  in  the  use  of 
stem  injection  equipment  or  in  the  scientific  handling  of  the  ground  to 
suppress  the  Ribes  and  induce  the  growth  of  desirable  ground  cover.  The 
ultimate  plan  may  be  a  combination  of  all  present  known  methods  according 
to  the  specific  area  being  worked. 

The  development  of  methods  of  eradicating  wild  Ribes  has  been 
rapid.  In  July,  1923  a  small  group  of  men  arrived  in  Spokane  to  begin  the 
Job  of  controlling  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  Inland  EmiJire.  During 
1922  the  Western  Office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  was  located  in  Seattle  and 
the  work  consisted  largely  of  a  general  survey  of  the  western  field  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  extent  of  newly  found  infections.  About  the  only  thing 
known  of  the  problem  in  Idaho  ”'?hen  work  was  started  was  the  Ribes  species 
to  be  found  over  the  general  area.  This  information  was  available  from 
botanical  records.  There  was  no  information  extant  which  would  give  any 
idea  as  to  the  exact  types  or  locations  of  the  various  species  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  be  found  in  one  locality  or  another.  About  all 
that  was  actually  known  was  that  Ribes  grow  profusely  in  the  white  pine  type 
and  that  the  job  of  finding  aiad  removing  them  would  be  a  tough  one.  Since 
that  time  much  valuable  inf  ormation  has  been  secured. 

Experimental  work  was  started  in  1923,  has  been  carried  on  con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  time  and  is  being  continued  this  year.  New  methods 
being  tried  out  this  field  season  consist  of  stem  injection  tools  built  to 
apply  chemical  in  paste  form  into  the  stem  of  the  plant  near  the  crown, 
crown  applications  of  salt  in  both  solution  and  dry  form,  and  nev  sprays 
developed  in  the  laboratores  at  Berkeley,  California  and  Moscow,  Idaho 
during  the  past  winter.  The  stem  injection  work  and  the  salt  experiments 
are  being  carried  on  at  the  methods  camp  on  the  Clearwater  National  Forest 
under  the  supervision  of  H.  E.  Swanson.  H.  R.  Offord  will  do  no  new  work 
at  either  Clarkia  or  Santa  this  year  but  will  select  a  new  area  on  which  to 
test  out  the  new  sprays  developed.  An  important  phase  of  this  program  is 
the  development  of  new  injection  tools  and  spraying  equipment  bj  J.  F. 


Brealcey  and  G-.  E.  Van  Atta.  Swanson  is  constantly  experimenting  to  secure 
new  and  better  methods  of  hand  puHine-  and  spray  applications. 

The  operations  this  year  on  the  lands  of  the  Clearwater  National 
Forest;  the  Clearwater,  Potlatch,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Priest  Lake  Timber 
Protective  Associations;  at  the  Savenac  Nursery  at  Haugan,  Montana  and  on 
Mount  Rainier  Na.tional  Park  consist  of  practical  control  according  to  the 
best  known  working  methods. 

In  Oregon  extensive  reconnaissance  of  white  pine  lands  is  being 
carried  ont  This  work  will  start  in  the  sugar  pine  region  in  southern 
Oregon  and  as  much  of  the  white  pine  area  as  possible  will  be  worked.  In 
California  several  years  have  been  spent  on  experimental  Ribes  eradication 
on  the  Stanislaus  and  Plumas  National  Forests.  This  year  eradication  v/ill 
be  performed  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  and  reconnaissance  work  on  the 
Klamath  National  Forest, 


These  practical  operations  are  not  the  only  lines  being  followed. 
More  technical  investigations  are  also  lUider  way.  Ribes  ecology  studies 
are  being  conducted  in  Idaho  and  California  which  will  complete  the  general 
picture  of  Ribes  growth  in  both  the  white  and  sugar  pine  regions  where 
control  must  eventually  be  practiced. 

Another  group  of  men  under  H.  N.  Putnam  will  study  each  new 
pine  infection  as  soon  as  found  to  determine  the  amount  of  Ribes  which  caused 
that  infection.  They  will  also  study  the  areas  on  which  eradication  has 
been  done  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  preventing  blister 
rust  infection.  The  Division  of  Forest  Pathology  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  carrying  on  more  technical  studies  in  British  Columbia  to 
determine  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  various  Ribes  species  to 
blister  rust  infection. 


From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  western  program  is 
highly  complex,  with  numerous  studies  and  experiments  aiming  at  the  common 
goal  of  improved  working  methods  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  practical 
control  of  blister  rust. 

UEEDINIA  LATE  AT  BREMERTON. WASH. 


The  first  appearance  of  the  uredinial  stage  of  blister  rust  on  . 
Ribes  in  the  Bremerton,  Washington  area  was  reported  by  S.  E.  Paschall  on 
May  30,  Only  one  bush  of  Ribes  bracteosum  was  foijnd  infected.  This  is  the 
latest  appearance  of  uredinia  in  that  area  in  the  last  four  years.  In  1930 
this  stage  appeared  May  6,  in  1923  it  appeared  May  11,  and  in  1929  on 
May  22. 


The  late  appearance  this  season  in  that  area  is  hard  to  explain 
in  the  li^t  of  the  fact  that  aecia  wa.s  produced  on  March  1,  the  earliest 
date  in  the  last  four  years.  In  1928  the  first  aecia  appeared  March  19, 
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in  1929  the  first  was  noted  on  April  7,  and  in  1930  the  opening  day  was 
March  16,  One  possible  explanation  of  the  late  appearance  of  uredinia  this 
year  is  that  the  volime  of  aecia  produced  was  far  smaller  than  in  former 
years. 


H.  N.  Putnam  reports  that  uredinia  was  in  evidence  in  the  Marion 
Lake  region  of  Oregon  May  12.  E.  L.  Joy  inspected  the  Newman  Lake 
infection  area  near  Spokane  on  June  4  and  reported  abundant  uredinial 
infection  on  R.  lacustre.  "It  is  probable  that  the  spots  have  been  visible 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  as  they  are  large  and  well  developed,"  Joy  said. 
Aecia  was  first  noted  at  Newman  Lake  on  April  6  and  none  of  the  pustules 
Were  broken  open  on  that  date. 

SlMmRY  OF  ALL  PINE  INFECTIONS  KNOWN  IN  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 

H.  N.  Putnam 

Recently  there  has  been  completed  the  compilation  of  all  known 
pine  infections  in  Western  United  States.  This  compilation  included  an 
exact  location  of  the  infection,  number  of  pines  examined  and  number 
infected,  abundance  of  cankers,  probable  year  of  origin  of  infection, 
age  class  of  pines,  the  associated  Ribes  by  species  and  abundance  and 
the  year  infection  was  found.  This  paper  constitutes  a  summary  and 
partial  analysis  of  the  compilation  of  pine  infections. 

There  is  a  known  total  of  93  pine  infections  in  Western  United 
States  divided  as  follows:  72  in  Washington,  10  in  Oregon,  16  in  Idaho. 

These  infections  have  all  been  found  from  the  fall  of  1921  to 
this  spring.  They  range  in  probable  years  of  origin  from  1916  to  1927, 
There  is  a  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  term  center  of  infection. 

As  used  in  this  paper  it  may  consist  of  a  very  small  infection  of  only 
a  few  infected  trees  or  it  may  include  an  infected  area  of  a  square  mile 
or  more  on  which  infection  is  general. 

The  material  has  been  analyzed  in  four  ways  as  shown  in  the 
four  tables.  These  four  ways  are:  classification  of  cankers  according 
to  (1)  probable  year  of  origin,  (2)  year  found,  (3)  year  of  origin  and 
time  elapsing  until  the  infections  were  found,  and  (4)  Ribes  sjjecies 
probably  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Infection. 

In  considering  these  analyses  the  data  must  be  taken  with 
large  dosages  of  salt.  Owing  to  the  human  inability  to  find  all  of  the 
infections  or  in  every  case  to  find  the  causative  Ribes  or  even  the 
main  center  of  infection,  the  year  of  origin  of  infection  as  set  down 
in  the  table  is  not  necessarily  a  true  date.  In  many  cases  the  cankers 
found  were  insufficient  in  number  to  give  a  clear  cut  idea  of  when 
infection  originated.  Also,  particularly  in  older  infection  centers, 
often  the  very  few  first  formed  cankers  were  not  found.  However,  it  is 
hoped  that  points  of  value  may  be  brought  out  which  will  warrant  the  time 
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spent  in  the  preparation  of  'Hiese  tables  even  if  they  are  based,  in 
maa-iy  instances,  on  insiiff icient  data  and  well  inteniioned  g-aesses, 

TJU3LE  ITQ.  1 

NblvlBER  OF  ALL  BTQvdJ  PIUS  I'iJFECTION  CMmS  IN  WESTEBN  IMITED  STATES 
CLASS  Igi:gD  AGCQRDIHG  TO  ?H03A.bLS  YFJLfi  OR  ORIGIIJ  OF  INJECT  I QIT  AID  REGION 


L rob able  Year  of  Origin  of  Inf e c tion 


State 

County 

1916 

1917 

19ld 

1919 

r~  - 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1935 

1927 

Not 

Known 

Tot. 

Wash. 

Clallam 

1 

4 

3 

1 

14 

Island 

■ 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

li 

Kina: 

\ 

1 

Ki t  sap 

1 

6 

1 

2 

10 

Lewis 

1 

1 

Mason 

1 

1 

Pierce 

2 

1 

3 

Skaai t 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Skamania 

1 

3 

4 

Snohorni  sh 

1 

1 

2 

Spokane 

1 

1 

^Wiatcom 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

16 

Total 

13 

3 

2 

2 

4 

14 

13 

o 

17 

1 

6 

4 

72 

Oregon 

Total 

Clackamas 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Hood  River 

1 

1 

2 

Linn 

1 

1 

Multnomah 

1 

1 

Wasco 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

? 

2 

10 

Idaho 

Clearwater 

3 

,  10 

13 

Sho  shone 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

2 

4 

12 

16 

Grand 

Totals 

20 

3 

3 

2 

4 

14 

13 

6 

23 

4 

20 

6 

98 

Attention  is  directed  to  Table  Wo.  1  in  which  the  n-urnber  of 
pine  infection  centers  in  Western  United  States  have  been  classified 
according  to  probable  year  of  origin  of  infection. 

With  one  exception  all  of  the  co'cnties  in  Washington  in  which 
pine  infection  is  known  are  located  west  of  the  Cascades.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  are  three  pine  infection  centers  in  western  Washington 
originating  probably  in  1916,  In  1930  and  1921  and  in  1923  the  majority 
of  known  pine  infection  centers  in  western  Y/ashlngton  originated.  Very 
little  scouting  ha.s  been  done  in  western  Washington  since  1927,  There  is 
little  doubt  that  had  intensive  scouting  been  done  in  western  Washington 
since  1927  very  large  numbers  of  pine  infection  centers  originating  since 
1923  would  have  been  found. 

« 
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In  Oregon,  with  the  ertception  of  one  pine  infection  center 
originating  in  1917,  the  oldest  infection  center  found  prohahlp  origi¬ 
nated  in  1923.  The  infection  found  in  Linn  Coixntv,  originating  prohahly 
in  1917  is  of  special  interest.  This  infection  was  found  in  tne  summer 
of  1930.  A  study  of  this  infection  this  sp-’ing  clearly  showed  that 
infection  originated  here  in  1917, 

In  Idaho,  all  of  the  IS  infection  centers  known  apparently 
originated  in  1933  or  since  1933.  Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  since 
1927  more  intensive  scouting  has  been  done  in  Idaho  tiian  in  the  other 
regions,  there  is  a  larger  n^orfoer  of  infections  originating  in  192  7  in 
Idaho  taan  in  the  other  two  states. 

TAELE  HO.  3 


TIMBER  OF  ALL  KITOM  FIIJE  lUFECTIQU  CiaiTS-RS  IN  WESTEM  OITITED 
STATES  CIJISSI7IED  ACCQKLIITG  TO  YIAR  FQOIID  AIID  EEGIOII 


State 

County 

Yeo.r  Foroid 

1921 

1922 

1924 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Total 

Wash. 

Total 

Clallam 

4 

10 

14 

I sland 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

2 

3 

6 

11 

King 

1 

1 

Kit  sa.p 

3 

7 

10 

Lewis 

1 

1 

Mason 

1 

1 

Pierce 

3 

3 

Skaeit 

1 

6 

7 

Skamania 

1 

3 

4 

Snohomish 

2 

2 

Spokane 

1 

1 

Whatcom 

1 

1 

13 

1 

15  . 

13 

1 

1 

3 

10 

46 

4 

7 

72 

Oregon 

Total 

Clackamas 

2 

2 

i 

5 

Hood  River 

1 

1 

2 

Linn 

1 

1 

Mul tnomah 

'  1 

1 

Wasco 

1 

1 

5 

3 

5  1  2 

10 

Idaho 

Clearwater 

3  1  9 

1 

13 

Sh.0  shone 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

2 

4 

11 

1 

16 

Grand 

Totals 

20 

1 

1 

3 

...IQ.. 

46 

7 

— 1 — 

9  1  30 

1 

98 

Reference  is  made  to  Table  ITo,  2  in  which  the  known  pine  infec 
tion  centers  have  been  classified  according  to  year  found. 
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pine  infection  in  Western  United  States  was  first  found  in 
Washing-ton  in  1921.  It  was  not  until  1928  that  pine  infection  was  first 
found  in  Oregon.  In  Idaho  no  pine  infection  was  known  until  1929. 

In  1927  a  quite  comprehensive  scouting  program  was  conducted  in 
western  Washington.  This  work  was  performed  hy  four  crews  of  men  working 
5  or  6  weeks  during  the  summer.  As  a  result  there  were  found  46  pine 
infection  centers  quite  well  distributed  chiefly  in  the  northern  half  of 
western  V/ashington. 

In  1922  in  western  Washington,  western  Oregon  and  northern  Idaho 
very  intensive  black  currant  campaigns  were  made.  During  the  course  of 
this  work  much  attention  was  given  to  looking  for  the  rust  not  only  on 
cultivated  black  currants  but  on  other  Ribes  species  and  on  pines. 

Only  one  pine  infection  was  found.  This  was  in  Whatcom  County,  Washington, 
within  a  mile  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  From  Table  No.  1  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  were  25  pine  infections  originating  in  1920  or 
earlier  in  western  Washington.  These  pine  infections  were  visible  in 
1922  when  the  intensive  black  currant  eradication  and  scouting  campaigns 
were  carried  on.  However,  it  is  probable  that  in  each  of  these  25  pine 
infections  there  were  in  1922  only  a  few  cankers  visible  and  very  difficult 
to  find.  This  experience  in  not  being  able  to  find  pine  infections  until 
they  are  well  developed  is  characteristic  of  the  work  in  scouting  for 
blister  rust. 

Since  1927  the  major  effort  in  scouting  for  blister  rust  has 
been  made  in  the  Idaho  white  pine  belt.  In  1928  an  intensive  scouting  of 
the  most  probable  locations  of  blister  rust  in  northern  Idaho  was  made. 
Scouting  efforts  were  chiefly  concentrated  in  stream  types,  particularly 
where  Ribes  petiolare  and  R.  inerme  were  found  in  abundance.  In  the 
Clearwater  and  Potlatch  regions  of  Idaho,  Ribes  infection  was  found  quite 
widely  distributed  but  it  was  not  until  1929  that  pine  infection  was  found 
chiefly  in  following  1:5)  infection  leads  as  shown  by  Ribes  infection  the  year 
before.  In  1930  there  was  found  in  Idaho  a  total  of  11  additional  pine 
infection  centers.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  will  be  found  this  year. 
The  known  pine  infection  centers  in  Idaho  are  all  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  white  pine  belt.  No  pine  infection  has  been  found  north  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  River,  although  in  1928  several  small  Ribes  infection 
centers  were  found.  Examination  of  pines  near  these  Ribes  infections 
has  been  done  yearly  since  1928. 

Attention  is  called  to  Table  No.  3  in  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  out  the  relationship  between  the  time  of  probable  ori¬ 
gin  of  infection  and  the  time  the  infection  was  foind.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  lapse  of  time  ranges  from  one  year  to  13  years.  In  26.1  per 
cent  of  the  cases  infection  was  found  3  years  after  its  probable  origin. 

This  fact  brings  out  the  value  of  following  Ribes  infection  leads.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  cankers  produce  aecia 
the  first  time  three  years  after  the  pine  became  infected.  Near-by  Ribes 
leaves  become  quite  heavily  rusted.  By  attempting  to  find  concentrations 
of  infection  on  the  Ribes  there  is  a  high  likelihood  that  the  cankers 
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responsible  for  the  heavy  infection  will  be  found.  That  this  is  the 
case  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  highest  per  cent  of  pine 
infections  was  found  three  years  after  the  probable  year  of  origin  of  ■ 
infection. 

TABLE  iro.  3 

TOTAL  mMBER  OF  OrOTO  PINE  IITEECTIQIT  CEI'TT'ERS  IN  WESTEM  UlTITED  STATES 

CLASSIEIED  BY  PROBABLE  YEAR  OF  ORIGIN  AlTD  TIME 

ELAPSIITG  UNTIL  THEY  WERE  EQUND 


Lapse 
of  Time 
in  Years 
From 
Probable 
Year  of 
Inf  ec- 
tion  to 
Year 
Found 

Probab' 

le  Year  of  Origin  of  Infection 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1925 

1927 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total 
in  Each 
Year  of 
Elapsed 
Time 
Class 

1 

1 

1 

1.1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4.3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

15 

24 

26.1 

4 

2 

11 

1 

14 

15.2 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

10 

10,8 

6 

3 

IQ 

1 

3 

17 

18.5 

7 

1 

9 

1 

.11 

12.0 

8 

2 

2 

2..2.. 

9 

2 

2 

4 

4.3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2.2 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2.2 

12 

0 

0.0 

13 

1 

1 

1.1 

Totals 

3 

3 

2 

4 

14 

13 

6 

23 

4 

20 

92 

100.0 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
in  Each 
Year  of 
Origin 

3,3 

3.3 

2.3 

4.3 

15.2 

14.1 

6.  5 

25.0 

4.3 

21.8 

100.0 

Note;-  there  are  6  pine  infection  centers  whose  years  of  origin  are  not 
known.  These  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  infection  the  year  following  its 
probable  year  of  origin.  There  is  one  case  shown  in  Table  No,  3  where 
this  happened.  In  this  particular  instance  there  were  yoiong  fast-growing 
pines  very  closely  associated  with  Ribes  bracteosum  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Cascades  near  the  summit.  Inspection  at  this  spot  in  August,  1928 
showed  very  heavy  Ribes  infection  but  even  an  intensive  scouting  of  the 
associated  pines  showed  no  infection.  On  October  8,  1939  the  area  was 
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again  scouted  more  hxirriedly  and  on  2  trees  previously  examined  2  very 
youTxg  cankers,  probably  originating  in  1927,  were  fomd. 

It  may  be  observed  that  6  years  after  infection  13,5  per  cent 
of  the  infections  were  found.  Here  ag.ain  the  value  of  following  Ribes 
infection  leads  is  seen.  Within  6  years  after  the  origin  of  infection  the 
second  wave  cankers  are  producing  a.ecia  for  tue  first  time  with  a  consequent 
heavy  infection  of  the  associated  Ribes.  In  this  situation  pine  infection 
is  usually  much  more  numerous  than  within  3  years  of  origin  and  is  much 
easier  to  find. 

In  Table  Uo,  3  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent 
correlation  between  the  probable  year  of  origin  of  infection  and  the  lapse 
of  time  until  infection  is  fo-'ond.  The  longest  tirae  before  infection  is 
found  is  observed  to  be  at  those  points  where  infection  is  the  oldest. 

While  this  is  true  it  is  significant  only  of  the  fact  that  intensive 
scouting  for  the  rust  did  not  begin  until  1923  and  that  over  8C  per  cent 
of  the  cankers  were  not  found  until  1927.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
since  the  majoritj^  of  the  pine  infections  have  been  found  in  the  last  few 
years  only,  the  oldest  infection  centers  would  naturally  show  the  longest 
lapsed  time.  Had  scouting  been  done  on  the  same  basis  throughout  the  West 
from  the  tirae  infection  first  entered  the  country  until  the  present  time  it 
is  probable  that  these  older  infections  would  have  been  found  much  earlier 
and  that  the  lapsed  time  would  have  reached  a  much  more  constant  figure. 

TABLE  NO.  4 

TOTAL  HUMBER  OF  PIHE  IWESCTIOIT  CERTERS  Kl^fQW  BT  WESTERN  TJITITED 

STATES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  RIBES  SPECIES  PRO¬ 

BABLY  CHIEELY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  mSC- 

TIQH 


State 

Ribes  Species  Probably  Chiefly  Responsible  for  Pine  Infection 

R. 

nig. 

R. 

vulg. 

R. 

bract. 

R, 

pet. 

R. 

sang. 

R. 

iner. 

R. 

vi  s. 

R. 

div. 

R. 

lob. 

Not 

Known 

Total 

Washington 

2 

1 

43 

15 

1 

5 

1 

4 

72 

Oregon 

4  ' 

1 

5 

10 

Idaho 

15 

1 

16 

Total 

2 

47 

15 

16  ^ 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

98 

In  Table  No,  4  the  pine  infection  centers  have  been  classified 
according  to  the  Ribes  species  probably  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
infection.  In  this  table  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascribe  to  a 
single  Ribes  species  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  causing  pine  infection. 

It  is,  of  coiu'se,  understood  that  in  practically  every  infection  the 
Ribes  responsible  do  not  consist  of  a  single  species  but  several  species. 
The  material  in  Table  No,  4  must  be  considered  as  indicative  only  and-.-,, 
not  conclusive.  For  instance  it  may  be  observed  that  only  2  of  the  98 
pine  infections  are  ascribed  to  Ribes  nigrum.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
many  of  the  infections  originating  previous  to  1922  were  originally 
chargeable  to  ^  nigrum  removed  before  the  Infection  was  found. 
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It  may  be  observed  in  Table  !To.  4  that  the  majority  of  the 
cankers  foiind  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  chargeable  to  R.  bracteosm. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  one  exception  all 
of  the  cankers  fomd  in  these  two  states  were  on  the  west  slopes  of 
the  Casca.des  where  R,  bract eo sum  is  abundant. 

In  Idaho  the  potency  of  R.  -petiolare  in  starting  pine  infection 
is  obvious,  15  of  the  16  known  pine  infection  centers  being  chargeable 
to  R.  -petiolare  and  only  one  to  an  upland  t;\'-pe  Ribes.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  must  be  reme-mbered  that  the  bulk  of  oun  scouting  work  has  been 
done  in  the  stream  types  where  R.  petiolare  is  abundant.  The  upland 
types  supporting  viscosissimum  and  R.  lacustre  in  close  and  abundant 
association  with  young  white  pines  have  not  been  covered  to  the  extent 
that  the  stream  types  have.  More  attention  i s  being  given  now  to 
these  upland  types  and  it  is-  probable  that  many  infections  will  be 
found  chargeable  to  R,  vi scosi ssimum  end  R.  lacustre. 

Summary 

In  Western  United  States  scouting  efforts  from  1921  to  the 
present  time  have  brought  to  light  98  pine  infection  centers  of  which  72 
are  in  Washington,  10  in  Oregon  and  16  in  Idaho.  The  oldest  of  these 
infections  probably  originated  in  1916.  The  years  since  1915  showing 
the  origins  of  the  greatest  number  of  infections  were  1920,  1921,  1923 
and  1927.  Over  80  per  cent  of  all  infections  known  in  Western  United 
States  have  been  found  since  1927. 

Experience  has  shown  that  usually  three  or  more  years  elapse 
between  the  time  infection  originates  and  the  time  it  is  found. 

The  Ribes  species  responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  pine 
infections  in  the  Cascades  of  VYashington  and  Oregon  were  R.  bracteosum 
first  and  R.  sanguineum  second. 

In  Idaho.  R.  petiolare  was  probably  responsible  for  15  of  the 
16  pine  infection  centers  found. 

STM  IIIQCULATIOUS  Oh’  SFRA.Y  RESISTAhT  RIBES 

C.  C.  Strong 

Much  has  been  said,  pro  and  con,  regarding  the  most  promising 
method  of  destroying  R.  inerme  brushes  wnich  has  so  far  been  used 
experimentally.  There  is  no  need  of  emphasizing  that  R.  inerme  bushes 
have  proven  resistant  to  sprays  and  that  hand  pulling  of  that  species  is 
neither  economically  feasible  nor  effective  for  controlling  blister  rust. 
This  new  method  is  what  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  the  stem  injection 
method. 


YShen  Of  ford  and  his  assistants,  after  obtaining  good  results  on 
preliminary  tests,  pointed  to  stem  injections,  using  a  heavy  metal  paste 
as  the  killing  agent,  as  the  most  promising  means  of  killing  the  spray 
resistant  Ribes  with  one  application  they  opened  the  field  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  distinctly  different  type  of  Ribes  eradication  tool.  As  a 
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result,  two  stem  injectors  have  been  developed,  one  by  Yiin  Atta  in  Calif¬ 
ornia  and  one  by  Breaisey  at  Spokane,  Although  these  tools  differ  widely 
in  principle,  they  accomplish  the  seme  end.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
here  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  machines  but  rather  to  record  briefly 
what  results  have  so  fax  been  secured  on  Eibes  injected  with  a  copper 
complex  paste  by  mea.ns  of  Breelcey’s  stem  inoculation  tool. 

On  May  S  and  7  three  plots  were  established  at  the  junction  of 
the  north  Fork  with  East  River  just  north  of  the  Rockj'-  Mountain  Forest 
Experiment  Station  at  Priest  River,  Idaho,  On  one  of  these  plots,  inocula¬ 
tions  were  mad©  on  stems  and  roots  immediately  above  and  below  mhe  main 
crowns  and  also  higher  up  on  the  aerial  portions  of  branches.  On  the  second 
plot  inoculations  were  made  immediately  above  and  below  the  crown  only,  while 
on  the  third  plot  only  the  upper  portions  of  stems  were  treated  with  no 
inoculations  made  near  the  crowns. 

On  June  4  a  thorough  examination  of  these  plots  was  made.  The 
following  facts  were  observed; 

1,  The  plots  having  inoculations  near  the  crown  showed  far  better 
results  than  the  one  having  only  upper  stem  injections, 

3.  There  was  much  evidence  that  the  killing  action  was  still  taking 

place. 

3.  There  was  nothing  yet  to  indicate  that  roots  would  be  killed. 

4.  Apparently  all  stems  on  which  inoculations  were  made  were 
killed  outward  from  the  point  of  treatment, 

5.  Since  toxic  action  is  still  under  way,  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  conviction  what  the  final  results  will  be. 

Results  to  date,  however,  are  very  encouraging. 

SURVIVAL  OF  FOUR  SPECIES  OF  5-NEEDLED  PDTES 

PLAITTED  AT  CliEMTE.  B.C. 

H.  H.  Putnam 

In  October,  1930  there  were  planted  at  Cheel^re  1,000  each  of 
Firms  lamberti ana.  ?,  monticola.  P.  flexilis  and  P,  strobus.  The  trees 
were  2-2  planting  stock  from  Wind  River  Hursery,  Washington.  They  were  in 
excellent  condition  for  planting,  having  strong-  roots.  Planting  conditions 
were  excellent.  The  ground  W8,s  moist  and  frequent  rains  fell  dur'lng  and 
following  the  planting.  The  trees  were  planted  with  a  regulation  Forest 
Service  planting  tool  a:"ter  being  well  pijddled. 

The  purpose  of  planting  these  four  species  was  to  study  their 
relative  susceptibility  to  blister  rust,  and  for  this  purpose  trees  were 
planted  in  28  small  groups,  each  group  usually  consisting  of  40  trees  of 
each  species  spaced  3.3  by  3.3  feet.  Thus  each  planting  unit  presented 
fairly  uniform  planting  conditions. 

On  May  20,  1931  eight  of  these  units  were  examined  for  survival. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  check  on  survival; 
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SURVIVAL  ON  MAY  20.  1931  OF  FOUR  SPECIES  OF  PBTSS  PIAiilTED  IF  OCTOBER.  1930, 
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It  may  te  observed  from  the  table  th&.t  P.  lamberti ana  tmiformly 
showed  a  much  lower  per  cent  survival  than  did  the  other  tree  species.  In  ' 
no  case  was  the  survival  of  P.  lambertiana  greater  than  50  per  cent  and 
the  average  was  only  27.  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  'P,  f lexills  showed 
a  very  high  degree  of  s^urvival,  falling  in  no  case  below  9G  per  cent  and 
in  five  of  the  eight  plots  showing  no  loss  over  the  winter.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  V\f-10-chain  plot  the  survival  of  the 
eastern  white  pine  was  only  67.5  per  cent.  In  this  part iculax. plot  the 
planting  conditions  for  the  ?.  strobus  were, rocky  and  poorer  than  for  the 
other  three  species.  That  planting  conditions  on  the  eight  plots  studied 
were  fairly  uniform  may  be  observed.  The  per  cent  of  survival., by  plots 
rather  tiian  by  species,  on  the  eight  plots  varied  only  from  65.6  to  87.5 
per  cent.  Since  plantiiig  conditions  were  fairly  uniform  it  is  believed 
that  the  results  in  this  study  of  survival  are  probably  qu.ite  indicative  of 
the  relative  ability  of  the  forest  pine  species  ■’orider  consideration  to 
survive.  It  is  apparent  that  P.  lambertiana  is  a  very  difficult  tree  to 
transplant  in  the  Uorthy^est.  It  is  probable  that  to  obtain  a  good  sur¬ 
vival  of  planted  sugar  pine  it  would  be  necessary  to  plant  each  tree  in  a 
ball  of  earth  around  the  roots, 

V/HA.T  WOULD  YOU  DO?  * 

C.  C.  strong 

1.  Supposing  you  were  assigned  the  task  of  removing  Ribes  from  all  the 
stream  type  within  the  Inland  linpire  white  pine  belt  and  that  you  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  using  the  two  commonly  accepted  methods,  i.s.,  hand  pulling  and 
spraying.  Supposing  further,  that  you  had  already  completely  worked  a  large 
area  and  had  also  re-worked  it.  Two  or  three  years  following  the  re-working 
you  find  the. area  so  re-inha.bited  by  Ribes  seedlings  tliat  you  fear  leaving 
them  for  several  years  longer  would  result  in  the  undoing  of  what  good  had 
already  been  accomplished.  '^Oiat  would  you  do  and  when  would  you  do  it? 

2.  A  great  deal  of  the  R.  petiolare  to  be  removed  from  white  pine  areas 
in  the  Inland  Bnpirs  literally  floats  on  the  surfaces  of  .meandering  streams 
with  its  roots  under  water  most  of  the  year.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
proven  most  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a  satisfactory  kill  of 
these  bushes  with  one  or  even  two  sprayings.  In  fact,  one  such  area  has 

had  the  bushes  treated  three  times  and  still  they  grow  vigorously. 

Supposing  you  were  given  the  task  of  killing  R.  petiolare  under  the  above 
conditions  with  one  treatment.  What  would  you  do? 

For  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  above  probl.ems  the  author  offers 
a  big  fat  gooseberry  pie  and  a  pint  of  black  currant  jam. 

♦With  apologies  to  "Liberty", 

UREDIUIA  OU  RIBFS  LACUSTRE  AT  UEWMU  LAKE 

E.  L.  Joy 

An  abundance  of  uredinial  infection  on  Ribes  lacustre  in  the 
vicinity  of  heavily  infected  pines  on  the  Newman  Lake  Plot  was  found  on 
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June  4.  It  is  very,  probable  that  the  spots  have  been  visible  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  as  they  are  large  and  well  developed. 


A  pre-season  sanpling  of  the  infection  on  this  plot  was  made 
May  3  when  the  cankers  on  5  representative  trees  were  analyzed.  (See 
Mav  issue,  News  Letter,  P.  44).  This  analysis  showed  202  fruiting  cankers 
in  1931,  an  increase  of  13d  per  cent  over  the  number  found  on  the  same 
tree  S' -in-  1930.'-  . . .■  . . . . 


i 

•  < 


-  ; large  increase  3,h,-,,f|fei/ni4nbe'E,  _o|jj.  fruit 

with  the'-'fac't'  that  about  on4-third  of  the  cankers  found  'this  year  are 
f  rui  ting- second  time,  wiil(.,updQubted]^,y,  give  ^  a,  volume  of^aecia^» 
sufffcf^ht  t'o  infect  'the  R.*  lacustre  leaves  of  adjacent  bushes  'with  a*' 

■  "peak -load ’"’By  the  end  of  *t^'e,  .19.31  season  we  shi@uld»  have -much  valuable 
information  on  the  inf e'cti on- •’capacity  of  R.  lacustre  and  the  maximtim  , 
-(Mst'ance  the  disease  will  spl’dail  to  this  specie s^^def^eonditions 
similai^/tc^Hhode  on  the '^Nsf/mah 'Lake  Plot.  ^ 


i 


■h.. 


«  I 


^  imf 


’  4^, iu  SPIRITS' 


■  ituP- 


-■‘b- 


■  •« 


aoom^^■ 


^  'S' 

i 


‘"tm •'•'the;' head' by  a  rose^-|)eta'l*  ahd  -rar.^  .abput  „  telling'  Merf  riehcis^h^t^  tire  skj^ 
w'a  'I'^^’alli'hg  in.'  By  ju^t  a' little  conservative  figuring  we  can  Ve^'i'!^ 
"'see' that  “by -1940  the  volunMcf  aecio  spores  produced  in  north'  Idaho  _wij.l  be 
so  great"  that  the  a-tmo Sphere ‘will  become  clouded  vrith  the  spores.  This 
•  wrll- result' in  lowering  the  mean  annual  temperature  two  _or  three ^^^egrees. 
The  heavy  precipitation  and  cold  following  will  cause  a  glaciai"  epoch. 


The  bony  hand  in  our  nightmare  of  today  will  (iisappb"ar  when  we 
awake  several  years  hence  and  look  back  on  the  picture. After  we  have 
done  a!ll  that  we  c  i^-n  we  will  probably  find  that  nature  ha’s '  done"*m6re. 

■We- will  . find  that  we  were  reckoning  v/ithout  the  hosts  of  Elisha.  ;  .The 
only  one  who  will  find  the  picture  dark  will  be  the  lazy  optimist  who 
expecbe'd - hature  to.  turn  the  whole  trick  for  him.  p- 


.-....•That  I  may  be  guilty  with  the  rest  I  wish,  to  paint  a  picture. 
Some  of  the  n'estern  Blister  Rust  News  Letter  readers  kn6w''  s6methiiig  Of 
the  wind' storm  that  raised  such  havoc  April  21  and  22.  ...Thousands  of  tons 
of  dirt  from  the  Palouse  wheat  fields  and  elsewhere  were'  carrlecf  bver 
western  Washington  and  Oregon  and  on  out  to  sea  several- hundred  miles. 
Forests  were  laid  iow^'^flre-s  swept  the  mo'untains,  -  Oh  weil''^ib  waV  ofte 
heck  of  a  storm  and  no  mistake.  Y/ithal  there  was.  a  very  "msavory  coin¬ 
cidence'.  Blister  rust' cankers  were  in  the  height  of  aecial  production 
■and  the  winds  swept  ■.t-hrcagh  the  heaviest  infection  areas- in  some  places 
50  miles  or  more  pei*  hour,. After  the  spores  were  well'  distributed  over 
thousands  of  square  ibiles  a  gentle  ,  north  and  northwest  wind  carried  them 
down  to  southern  Oregon  and  California.  Enough  said.  -  If  George  does 
not  find  blister  rustiin  Calif orniaz-thi s  year  it  will  he.  becapse  he 
tackled  the  scouting  with  Frank  Patty  on  horse-back  or  the  whole  country 
dries  up. 
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GAI4F  LOCATIONS  AID  SUFERVISIOIT 


Clearwater  National  Forest 

Operation  Supervised  by  Paul  Gerrard,  Forest  Service, 
and  E,  E.  Swanson,  Blister  Rust  Control 


Camp  No. 

Camn  Boss 

Division 

Sunervisor 

Location 

1  . 

Jim  Thaanm 

P.  0.  Walters 

Eldorado  Ranger  Station, 

NE  Corner  T34N. .  R6E. 

.^2   ^ 

Lee  K.  Mpore 

II 

Junction  North  Fork  lolo  i 

Bast  Pork  Lolo  Creek 

-  K 

.iiVe^st«P  §terha 

II 

Camp  Creek, 

Sec.  31.  T36N.  .  R7iL  .  .  . 

.Blaine  Say^e^,; 

II 

Musselshell  Creek,  hatween 
,$ecs.  21  k  24.  961.  „  .  .  , 

Jfelion  , 

#^4tl9B  fiosehud  h 

§.Mlins 8»eeks 

It 

Vpp^r  fr^eh  Creak* 

3.?,..^35»r.  ^  R6a. .  . 

1 

if 

It 

lauth  Fork  French  Creek  on 
.townshin  line  .Between  R.  6  k 

■Ir-  r  ■ 

.Ired.Mer/itt  , 

It 

Function  South  k  East  Fork  of 
French  Creek 

Bi chard  Cannon 

»» 

Junction  East  Fork  and  French 
Creek 

...  10 

C.  0.  Peterson 

C.  0.  Peterson 

Function  Hemlock  and  Wates 

Creeks  . 

11 

Otto  Luke 

II 

Junction  Bighorn  and  Wates  Creeks 

12 

L.  M.  St rone 

Virgil  Moss 

Pine  Creek  i/2  mile  south 

Orograndc 

13 

James  Black 

It 

Orogrande,  l/2  mile  west  mouth 
Cottonwood  Creek 

14 

H.  F.  Fnrrow 

It 

Orogrande  l/2  mile  south  Bungalow 

15 

R.  L.  Wolcott 

Fred  Eeinrich 

Sec.  31.  T39N,  .  R71. 

16 

Eric  Anderson 

II 

SW  Corner  Sec.  20.  T39N. .  R7E 

E.  T.  Becher 

II 

North  Fork  Clearwater 

SE  Corner  Sec.  22.  T39N.  .  E7E 

18 

■  •  - - 

Harry  Faulkner 

II 

Msutk  letgle  Creek,  ii 

Sec.  1.  T39N. .  R7E 

19 

Arthur  Mayer , 

II 

Larson  Creek,  Sec.  32, 
T40N..^EaE’ 

20 

Fritz  Hedman 

F.  0.  Walters 

'Cleahup  Gamp ,  Eldorado  'Crje;ek';Wjesjb_ 
of  Cedars  Lookout 

Methods 

Elston  Wyckoff 

Orogrande  NW  Corner  Sec.  5, 

T37N. .  R7E 
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Clearwater  Tiaa'ber  protective  Association 
B.  A*  Anderson  in  charge,.  L.  L-  White,  Assistant 
Headquarters,  Camp  #4 


Camp  fo. 

Camp  Boss 

Location  of  Camp 

*  1 

Fred  Crosetto 

Rhodes  Creek 

HW  Corner  T36H. ,  R.  6  E. 

2 

Robert  Trego 

Junction  Rhodes  and  Orofino  Creeks 

3 

S»L.  MacLaughlin 

Orofino  Creek 

On  line  between  Rs.  5  &  6  E. ,  T36N. 

•  4 

L.  H.  Stauffer 

Shanghai  Creek 

Sec.  IS,  T37N. ,  R.  6  E- 

*  5 

Paul  Parks 

Breakfast  Creek 

Sec.  4,  T37N. ,  R.  6  E. 

6 

Wm.  Schakohl 

Junction  Crystal 
and  Orogrande  Creeks 

7 

B.  T.  Onstat 

Canal  Gulch  Creek 

Sec.  23,  T37H.,  R.  5  E. 

*  8 

Stanley  Lien 

Trail  Creek 

Sec.  10,  T37N.,  R.  5  E. 

9 

Paul  Anderson 

Cleanup 

Camps  with  phones. 


Potlatch  Timber  Protective  Association 
W.  &.  Guernsey  in  charge,  Ed.  Lundberg,  Assistant 
Headquarters,  Camp  #1 


Camp  No. 

Canp  Boss 

Location  of  Camp 

1 

Merrill  Oaks 

Cameron  Creek 

Sec.  30,  T40N. .  R.  2  E. 

2 

Holt  Fritchnan 

Falls  on  Elk  Creek 

Sec.  11,  T39N.,  R.  2  E* 

3 

Rudolph  Anderson 

Green  mountains 

NE  Corner,  T40N.,  R.  3  1. 

4 

Roy  Lundberg 

Stony  Creek 

1  mi.  north  Hemlock  Butte,  T41N.,R2E 

Clarkia,  Idaho 

W.  G.  Gtiernsey  in  charge,  H.  p.  Geil,  Assistant 
Headquarters,  Camp  #1 


Camp  No . 

Canp  Boss 

Location  of  Canp 

1 

Don  Williams 

Near  Clarkia 

Sec.  9,  T42N.,  R.  2  E- 

2 

Albert  Pence 

Near  Clarkia 

Sec.  11,  T42N.,  R.  2  E. 

70- 


Priest-  Laice,  Idaho 
H-  Hartman  in  charge 
Headquarters,  Camp  fl 


Camp  No . 

Camp  Boss  |  Location  of  Camp 

1 

John  Stobie 

Lower  North  Fork  East  River 
Fischer's  Cabin 

2 

Donald  Moore 

Upper  North  Fork  East  River 
above  Juiita  Creek 

California  Operations 


Experimental  Rihes  Eradication,  California, 

W.  V.  Benedict  in  charge,  D*  R.  Miller,  Assistant. 

Two  camps,  located  on  the  Deer  Creek  drainage,  Lassen 
National  Forest,  Milton  Hand  and  En.gene  Kincaid,  camp  tosses. 

♦  >!<♦♦ 

Control  Reconnaissance,  California, 

T.  H.  Harris  in  charge. 

Work  located  in  the  sugar  pine  type  of  the  Klamath 
National  Forest. 


NOTES 

H.  M.  Cowling  left  June  12  for  the  annual  encampment  of 
the  Washington  National  Guards  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

♦  If  ♦ 

C.  M.  Chapman,  Fred  Staat  and  H.  N.  Putnam  left  June  14 
to  assist  Goodding  on  the  Oregon  work. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  editor  departed  for  California  June  14  to  secure 
pictures  of  the  eradication  and  reconnaissance  operations  there. 
He  will  also  visit  Riley’s  camp  at  Mount  Rainier  National  park 
before  returning  to  Spokane. 
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■AND  ALL  WERE  MilDE  OF  WOOD 

The  ships  hard  foiight  by  John  Paul  Jones, 

The  rails  that  Lincoln  split; 

Brave  Freedom’s  huts  at  Valley  Forge, 

The  synonym  of  grit; 

Mount  Vernon’s  halls  and  columned  porch 
Where  Washington  once  stood; 

America  these  mean  to  us, 

And  all  were  made  of  wood. 

The  musket  butt  the  Minute  Med  , 

Pressed  hard  to  sturdy  shouiili*; 

The  high  stockade  at  Dan  Boonspl  fort 
That  thwarted  redskin  murder t 

The  ramrod  Molly  pitcher  snatciie^\  . 

All  red  with  royal  blood;  : 

America  these  mean  to  us 
And  they  were  made  of  wood. 

The  staff  that  held  Fort  Moultrie’s  flag, 

By  gall  suit  Jasper  raised; 

Bold  Perry’s  fleet  from  forest  hewed, 

That  doomed  a  foe  amazed; 

The  wagon  trails  that  won  the  West 
And  every  fear  withstood; 

America  they  mean  to  us, 

And  they  were  made  of  wood. 

The  pines  that  clothe  the  southern  plains. 

The  big  trees  of  the  West; 

The  Douglas  fir  on  Cascade  slopes, 

The  spruce  o'  the  Rockies'  crest; 

The  white  pine  of  New  England's  hills, 

The  hemlocks  on  Mount  Hood; 

America  these  mean  to  us. 

Price,  beauty,  wealth,  in  wood, 

— L.  C.  Everard- 

The  above  poem  was  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  press.  Though  not  directly  linked  with  blister  rust,  there  is 
a  source  of  inspiration  involved  as  to  the  value  of  wood  and  a  trend 
of  thought  for  its  conservation.  We  can  keep  this  in  mind  in  the  blister 
rust  protection  of  white  pines.  G*  A.  Root. 
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2agSHIMMT.AL  iPPLIC-ATIOH  OF  OIL  TO  CALIFOMIA  HIBES 

W.  V.  Benedict 


Last  season  on  the  Stanislaus  ^rational  Forest  experiments  were 
•undertaken  with  Diesel  oil,  pitch  oil,  kerosene,  gasoline  and  comhinations 
of  these  oils  te  test  their  toxic  effect  on  Rihes  roezli .  The  oils  werp, 
applied  to  the  hushes  in  the  following  ways:  as  a  spray  to  the  leaves 
(both  -upper  and  lower  surfaces)  and  stems,  as  a  spray  to  the  lacerated 
stems,  as  a  spray  to  the  exposed  crown  after  the  stems  had  been  cut  away, 
by  po-oring  a  quantity  of  oil  in  the  soil  axo-und  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  as  an  injection  into  the  stems  and  crown, 

in  examination  this  year  of  these  experimental  areas  showed  that; 

(1)  Straight  Diesel  oil,  applied  as  a  spray  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plant  resulted  in  practically  a  lOC^  live  stem  kill  and  80^  or  better  bush 
kill.  Failure  of  complete  bush  kill  might  have  been  due  to  improper 
application  of  Diesel  oil  to  the  entire  plant. 

(2)  The  addition  of  any  of  the  other  oils  with  Diesel  oil  lowered  the 
effectiveness  of  Diesel  oil. 

(3)  The  results  of  the  other  oils  and  other  methods  of  application  were  not 
en  CO -ur  aging. 

In  light  of  the  promising  res-ults  obtained  from  Diesel  oil  as  a 
spray  to  leaves  and  stems  its  experimental  use  is  being  continued  this 
season  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  on 'a  larger  scale.  Tests  are  being  mado 
on  R.  roezli,  R.  inerme  and  R.  nevadense.  The  results  of  this  season’s 
work  should  show  conclusively  whether  or  not  Diesel  oil  is  destined  to  play 
a  role  in  the  California  Ribes  eradication  program.  Just  how  important 
this  role  might  be  will  later  be  determined  by  comparative  oil  application 
and  hand  pulling  experiments, 

ERADICATE  RIBES  AT  STILL  CREEK 

Final  efforts  to  protect  from  blister  rust  the  young  western  white 
pine  on  the  Still  Creek  planting  area  near  Swim,  Oregon,  were  launched  July  15 
when  a  10-man  comp  -under  the  supervision  of  Tom  B.  Onstot  was  established. 

A  survoy  of  the  conditions  on  the  Still  Creek  area  was  made  earlier 
in  the  year  under  the  direction  of  H.  N.  Putnam  and  disclosed  that  adequate 
protection  had  not  been  given  the  pines.  The  survey  also  shewed  that  blister 
rust  conkers  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  plantations  and  a  few  miles 
away  a. pine  infection  center  exists  containing  thousands  of  c^ankors. 

The  check  ©f  the  areas  on  which  eradicative  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  showed  that  sufficient  Ribes  remained  to  defeat  the  protective 
efforts  unless  more  work  was  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Onstot  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  has  as  crew  foremen  Ralph 
Carlson  and  Tom  M-ua,  all  of  whom  were  formerly  on  Ribes  eradication  work  on  the 
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Clearwater  TimlDer  protective  Association.  Seven  laborers  were  hired  in  Oregon. 

The  job  consists  of  spraying  Ribes  bracteosm  and  hand  pulling 
R.  lacustre  on  120  acres  of  stream  type  and  hand  pulling  R.  lacustre  and 
R.  Bangui neum  on  515  acres  of  upland  type.  The  R.  bracteosm  is  being  worked 
by  spraying  the  aerial  parts  and  the  ground  around  the  crown  of  the  bush  with 
Atlacide  mixed  1.4  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

All  of  the  stream  type  on  the  area  will  be  worked  this  season  but 
only  the  upl'^nd  type  previously  unworked  will  be  covered. 

L,  N.  Goodding,  who  has  had  chrirge  of  the  work  at  Still  Creek  in 
former  years  is  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on  timber  reconnaissance  in 
southern  Oregon  this  season,  making  it  necessary  to  move  a  man  from  the  Idaho 
unit  to  supervise  the  1931  work. 

R.  L.  MacLeod  spent  a  week  assisting  Mr.  Onstot  in  securing  equip¬ 
ment  and  getting  the  work  started.  It  is  estimated  that  the  eradication  work 
will  be  finished  by  September  15. 

FIND  CMTERS  OB’  PINE  IHJECTIOH 

IN  IDAHO 

Scouting  work  during  the  last  month  has  brought  to  light  84  new 
centers  of  blister  rust  infection  on  pines  in  Idaho  according  to  E.  L.  Joy 
who  is  supervising  the  work.  Eighteen  of  these  centers  are  on  the  St.  Joe 
National  Forest,  five  are  on  the  Potlatch  Timber  protective  Association  and 
one  is  on  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association. 

Of  the  18  centers  located  on  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest  all 
except  one  are  small,  containing  from  one  to  seven  infected  trees.  The 
other  one  covers  approximately  100  acres  along  Fishhook  Creek.  There  are 
about  250  pines  per  acre,  60  to  75  per  cent  of  which  are  infected.  Thousands 
of  cankers  are  present.  Four  spocios  of  Ribes  occur  on  the  area,  all  of 
which  are  quite  heavily  infected.  The  infection  originated  in  1923  or  earlier. 

One  large  center  and  four  small  ones  occur  on  the  Potlatch  Timber 
Protective  Association.  The  large  one  is  on  Ruby  Creek  and  the  East  Fork  of 
Potlatch  Creek  and  is  5^  miles  long.  Here  about  10  per  cent  of  the  pines 
are  infected  and  cankers  are  abundant.  This  infection  is  also  of  1923 
origin. 

The  new  infection  on  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association 
is  on  Deer  Creek  and  extends  for  60  chains.  Of  500  pines  ex£5mined,  166  were 
infected.  This  center  originated  in  1923  or  1924. 

Four  of  the  24  centers  originated  in  1923  or  earlier,  one  in  1926, 

18  in  1927  and  one  in  1988.  The  following  tabulations  show  all  infections 
found  so  far  this  seeson: 
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ST.  JOE  UAIIOITAL  K)REST 
Avery,  Slate  Creek  and  Ward's  Peak  Districts 


Location 

Date 

T. 

R. 

s. 

t - - 

Ro.P 

ines 

prob. 

Year 

Origin 

Ribes 

Exam. 

Inf. 

Cankers 

Species 

Exam. 

Inf. 

Kyle  Ck. 

r- 

Trih.  of 

R.pet. 

50 

0 

N.Pk.  St. 

7/9 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

Joe  Eiver 

31 

4611 

5E 

13 

200 

1 

1-1926  F.  Pyc. 

1927 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Main  St. 

Joe  R.  8.5 

1-1927  F.  pyc. 

to  8.8  mi. 

2-1926  Juv. 

R.  vise. 

50 

0 

above  Avery 

7/20 

22 

2-1926  F.  Pyc. 

R.  irrig. 

25 

0 

3  centers 

31 

45N 

6E 

23 

300 

3 

1-1925  F.  Pyc. 

1927 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

Bird  Ck. 

Trih.  of 

Main  St. 

R.pet. 

10 

0 

Joe  R. ,  11 

R.  irrig. 

5 

0 

mi .  above 

7/20 

R. vise. 

5 

0 

Avery 

31 

4511 

6E 

13 

50 

1 

1-1925  Pyc.  Sc. 

1927 

R.lac. 

5 

0 

Fishhook 

1-1927  F.  Pyc. 

Ck. trib.of 

1-1926  F.  Pyc. 

Main  St. 

2-1926  Pyc.  Sc. 

Joe  R.  for 

7/18 

17 

1-1926  Fr.  1 

R.  irrig. 

50 

0 

2  mi. above 

7/19 

20 

1-1925  Fr.  2 

R. vise. 

50 

1 

mouth 

31 

45N 

5E 

32 

200 

7 

1-1924  Fr.  2 

1927 

R.lac. 

10 

1 

Loop  Ck.  at 

mouth  of 

R.pet. 

35 

0 

Kelly  and 

7/16 

R.  vise. 

0 

0 

Turkey  Cks. 

31 

4611 

7E 

18 

100 

1 

1-1926  Pyc. Sc. 

1927 

R.lac. 

5 

0 

Loop  Ck.at 

R.pet. 

25 

0 

mouth  of 

7/16 

R. vise. 

0 

0 

Brushy  Ck. 

31 

46N 

6E 

12 

100 

1 

1-1926  pyc. Sc. 

1927 

R.lac. 

5 

0 

Loop  Ck.  5 

R.pet. 

50 

0 

ch.  below 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

mouth 

7/17 

R.  vise. 

0 

0 

Frazier  Ck. 

31 

4611 

6E 

4 

200 

1 

1-1937  Fr.  1 

1927 

R.  iner. 

0 

0 

Hammond  Cln 

R.pet . 

50 

0 

Trib.H.  Fk, 

6/28 

R.lac. 

20 

0 

St ♦Jo ©  Rf 

31 

46H 

5E 

25 

300 

1 

1-1926  F.  pyc. 

1927 

R.  vise. 

5 

0 

Railroad 

Ck.Trib,of 

Little 

R.pet . 

50 

0 

Fk. St. Joe 

6/29 

1-1926  Pyc.  Sc. 

R.lac. 

20 

0 

River 

31 

47N 

5E 

38 

200 

2 

1-1935  Fr.  1 

1927 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Champion 

1-1927  Fr.  1 

Ck.  Trib. 

2-1927  Fr.  2 

R.pet . 

50 

2 

Little  H. 

6/30 

1-1926  Fr.  1 

R .  1  ac . 

20 

0 

Fk. 

31 

4711 

5E 

27 

200 

3 

1-1926  Fr.  2 

1927 

R. vise. 

20 

0 

■^Incomplete. 

♦♦Infection  found  at  this  point  in  19^. 
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S'T.  JOE  IIATIOM  roREST 
Avery,  Slate  Creek  and  Ward's  peak  Districts 

(Continued)  t 


Location 

Date 

T. 

R. 

s. 

No  .pines 

Cankers 

prob. 

Year 

Origin 

Ribes 

i5:am. 

Inf. 

Species 

Exam. 

Inf. 

Little  R. 

pk. St. Joe 

R.pet. 

100 

0 

R.  above 

!Ro-X 

30 

0 

mouth  Loop 

7/13 

2-1926  Pyc.Sc. 

R. iner. 

50 

0 

Ck. 

31 

46R 

6E 

6 

350 

3 

1-1925  Ir.  1 

1927 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Lucky 

Swede  Ck. 

Trib.  of 

R.pet. 

100 

0 

Little  N. 

R. irrig. 

10 

0 

Pk.St.  Joe 

7/1 

1-1926  Pyc.Sc, 

R.lac. 

20 

0 

River 

31 

46N 

61 

6 

200 

2 

1-1925  Pyc.  Sc. 

1927 

R.  vise. 

10 

0 

No-U-gme 

Ck.  ^rib. 

Little  N. 

R.pet. 

50 

0 

Pk.St.  Joe 

7/7 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

River 

31 

47R 

51 

34 

100 

1 

1-1928  Juv. 

1928 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Turkey  Ck. 

R.pet. 

30 

0 

Trib.  of 

7/14 

R. vise. 

2C 

0 

Loop  Ck. 

31 

461T 

71 

18 

100 

1 

1-1936  Pyc.Sc. 

1927 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

Ward  Ck. 

R.pet. 

50 

0 

Trib.  of 

7/14 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Loop  Ck. 

31 

46R 

71 

20 

100 

1 

1-1925  Ir.  1 

1927 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

Kelly  Ck. 

R  •  5©^  • 

50 

0 

Trib.  of 

7/15 

R. vise. 

10 

0 

Loop  Ck. 

31 

46N 

71 

7 

150 

1 

1-1924  Ir.  2 

1926 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

Cliff  Ck. 

1-1927  1.  Pyc. 

Trib.  to 

1-1926  1.  Pyc. 

Loop  Ck. 

2-1926  Pyc.Sc. 

2-1926  ir.  1  • 

1-1926  ir.  2 

R.pet. 

50 

10 

7/17 

1-1925  Pyc.  Sc. 

R. vise. 

50 

10 

31 

471T 

61 

35 

300 

6 

1-1924  Ir.  1 

1927 

R.la,c. 

30 

10 

R.pet. 

Inf,  100 

(L) 

All 

acres 

ave. 

R. vise. 

species  of 

250  pines 

(L) 

Ribes 

on 

Fishhook 

7/22 

per  acre 

1923 

R. irrig. 

the  area 

Ck.  5  to 

& 

50-75fo 

or 

(L) 

are  quite 

6-1 /4  mi. 

7/23 

4,5 

pines 

in 

ear- 

R.lac. 

heavily 

from  mouth 

31 

44U 

51 

8,9 

fected 

Thousands 

lier 

(M) 

infected 

Slate  Ck. 

2  miles 

R.pet. 

30 

0 

below 

R.  vise. 

10 

0 

R.anger 

7/24 

R.  irrig. 

10 

0 

Station 

31 

461'T 

41 

1 

150 

1 

1-1926  ir.  1 

1927 

R.lac. 

10 

0 

***Canker  did  not  fruit  in  1931.  Probably  in  19!^  and  1929, 

#  All  Ribes  within  1  ch.  each  way  of  fruiting  canker  were  heavily  infected. 
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OREGOU  NOTES 
L.  H.  Goodding 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  himan  "breast",  perhaps  some  of  us 
were  hoping  that  certain  Ri"bes  in  southern  Oregon  and  adjacent  California 
would  prove  iimnume  or  at  least  resistant  to  "blister  rust.  If  we  were  thus 
nourishing  hopes  we  have  at  least  three  disillusionments  in  the  Ei"be8  garden 
at  Rhododendron,  Oregon.  On  J-une  15,  Putnam,  Chapman,  Staat  and  Goodding 
inspected  the  "bushes  planted  there  last  fall.  While  these  were  intended  for 
inoculation  experiments  none  of  this  work  had  "been  done.  NaturcG.  spread,  however, 
had  caught  R.  klamathense,  R.  marshall ii  and  R.  "binominatum,  all  of  which 
species  are  associated  with  sugar  pine  in  southern  Oregon.  In  fact  the 
reconnaissance  "being  carried  on  at  present  is  revealing  the  last  two  of 
these  to  "be  extremely  abundant  in  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  the  best  stands 
of  sugar  pine.  It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  say  what  action  blister  rust 
will  take  on  R.  hallii  (call  it  smscoth  fruited  R.  viscosissimum  if  you  wish)  , 

R.  velutinum,  R.  erythro carpum  and  R.  nevadense. 

Ered  Joy  and  three  fellow  foresters,  Tiedemann,  Wessela  and  Wheeler 
are  doing  reconnaissance  work  in  southern  Oregon.  Joy  complains  that  Idaho 
conditions  are  reversed.  Stream  type  Ribes,  except  for  R.  lacustre  in 
places,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  while  the  slopes  and  ridges  are 
covered  vvith  theme  Even  R,  lacustre  doesn’t  stay  put  but  covers  entire 
slopes  at  higher  altitudes.  There  are  fields  of  R.  marshallii ,  R.  binominatum, 

R.  hallii  and  R.  lacustre.  Unfortunately  the  sugar  pine  likewise  han^  to  the 
ridges  and  higher  slopes. 

Steve  Coleman  and  Richard  Barss  are  at  work  making  a  good  eradication 
job  at  Wind  River  bettor. 

A  STUDY  OE  THE  ACCURACY  OE  OCULAR  ESTIMATES  OE  EEET  OE  NEEDLE-BEARIITG  STM 

OE  WESTERN  WHITE  PINE 

H.  H.  Putnam 

In  determining  the  intensity  of  infection  on  the  pines  it  is 
important  that  the  pine  foliage  be  expressed  in  some  even  sized  and  readily 
ascertainable  unit  in  order  that  different  infections  may  be  conpared  on  the 
same  basis.  The  unit  adopted  in  the  West  is  linear  feet  of  needle-bearing  stem. 
The  number  of  feet  of  needle-bearing  stem  has  for  the  most  part  been  determined 
from  ocular  estimates  on  each  tree. 

There  has  been  little  opportunity  to  determine  the  actual  accuracy  of 
these  ocular  estimates.  At  Hewman  Lake  this  spring  a  course  of  training  was  ! 
given  new  men  in  their  prospective  work  of  studying  pine  infection.  During  the', 
course  of  this  training  individual  estimates  were  made  of  the  feet  of  needle- 
bearing  stem  of  selected  trees  of  different  sizes.  The  estimates  of  each  man 
were  kept  separate  rond  after  all  estimates  were  made  the  tree  in  question  was 
hastily  gone  over  with  a  foot  ruler  and  rough  moasuromonts  made  of  the  feet  of 
needle-bearing  stem. 

The  usual  method  employed  in  making  an  ocular  estimate  of  the  needle- 
bearing  stem  of  a  tree  is  to  pick  out  by  eye  the  average  whorl  and  estimate  the 
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feet  of  needle-bearing  stem  on  this  average  whorl.  The  estimated  feet  of 
needle  stem  on  the  whorl  is  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  whorls  and  the 
res'ult  is  the  estimated  feet  of  needle  stem  for  the  tree. 

This  paper  constitutes  a  summary  of  the  ocular  estimates  compared 
to  the  actual  measurements  of  7  pine  trees  studied  by  8  individuals. 

In  Table  ITo.  1  there  is  shown  the  comparisons  of  the  average  feet 
of  needle  stem  as  estimated  for  each  tree  and  the  actual  rough  measurement 
of  the  tree. 

TABLE  NO.  1 

COMPARISONS  QE  ACTUAL  ROUGH  MSA  SUES?  ^EfTTS  OF  EEET  OF  ITEEDLE  STM  OF  SEVM  P. 
MONTICOLA  TREES  AT  NEMAN  LAKE  YifITH  OCULAR  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  SAME  TRISES  BY 

EIC-HT~INDIVIDIIALS  -  JUNE.  1931 


Tree  No. 

Actua-1  Rough 
Measurement 
TF.N.  S.  ) 

Average  of  8 
Estimates  of 

F.N.S. 

Standard  Devia¬ 
tion  fo  Estimates 

4-  -  F.N.S. 

Coefficient 
of  Variation 
('Per  Cents) 

Per 

Cent 

Error 

1 

31 

34 

9 

26 

4-  10 

....  2 

140 

145 

51 

35 

+  4 

3 

210 

345 

58 

17 

4-  61 

4 

325 

288 

37 

13 

-  11 

5 

675 

555 

98 

15 

-  3 

6 

700 

622 

159 

26 

-  11 

7 

1.600 

1,356 

313 

23 

-  15 

Totals 
or  Ave. 

3.681 

3.456 

-  6 

The  standard  deviation  of  estimates  is  simply  a  further  definition 
of  the  average.  It  represents  that  plus  or  minus  quantity  of  feet  of  needle 
stem  within  which  range  of  the  average  2/3  of  the  observations  would  fall. 

It  represents  the  " scatteration"  around  the  average.  For  instance,  in 
estimating  the  feet  of  needle  stem  of  tree  No.  1,  2/3  of  all  estimates  would 
fall  within  a  range  of  25  to  43  feet  of  needle  stem  with  an  average  estimate 
of  34  feet  of  needle  stem.  The  coefficient  of  variation  is  simply  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  standard  deviation  and  the  average  estimate  expressed  as 
a  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  error  represents  the  relation  of  the  average  estimate 
to  the  actual  rough  measurement  of  a  given  tree. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the 
feet  of  needle  stem  on  small  trees  and  to  underestimate  the  feet  of  needle 
stem  on  larger  trees. 

With  the  exception  of  tree  No.  3,  which  has  a  per  cent  error  of 
61  per  cent,  the  per  cent  errors  were  not  great,  ranging  from  minus  3  per 
cent  to  minus  15  per  cent.  There  is  an  average  of  only  minus  6  per  cent  error 
on  7  trees  studied. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  low  coefficient  variation  and  the  high 
per  cent  error,  61  per  cent,  in  estimating  the  foliage  of  tree  No.  3.  This  fact 


indicates  that  all  of  the  b  men  made  very  similar  estimates  but  that  for 
some  reason  all  of  them  guessed  very  higih. 

With  the  exception  of  estimates  on  tree  No.  3  the  estimates  on  the 
other  6  trees  were  all  within  the  allowable  per  cent  error  in  this  type  of  work. 

In  Table  No.  2  there  are  shown  the  estimates  of  each  of  the  b  men  on 
the  combined  foliage  of  the  7  trees  studied  compared  to  the  actual  measurements 
of  the  feet  of  needle  stem  of  the  7  trees.  Two  of  these  men  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  estimating  feet  of  needle  stem  in  previous  years.  The  other  6 
men  had  had  practically  no  such  experience.  The  value  of  training  in  estimating 
foliage  is  brought  out  in  Table  No.  2.  The  per  cent  of  error  of  the  two 
experienced  men  was  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  Althou^  two  of  the 
new  men  had  only  a  small  per  cent  error  in  their  estimates  there  was  a  wide 
variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  other  four  men.  The  method  of  training  in 
the  use  of  judgment  of  quantities  whereby  ocular  estimates  are  immediately 
checked  against  actual  measurements,  however,  rou^,  is  of  great  value  in  forming 
correct  conceptions  of  quantities.  Weaknesses  in  making  such  estimates  are 
at  once  apparent  and  can  be  corrected, 

TABLE  NO.  2 

ACCURACY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ESTIMATES  OF  TOTAL  FEET  OF  NEEDLE  STEM  OF  SEVEN  P.MONTICOLA 

TREES,  NEWION  LAKE.  WASHINGTON.  JUNE.  1931 


Estimator 

Total  Feet  of  Needle 

Stem  of  7  Pines  Studied 

Per  Cent 
Error 

Actual  Rough 
Measurement 

Estimate  of 
Individual 

A.  Experienced 

3.681 

3,726 

1.2 

B.  " 

3,  o81 

3 , 665 

+  0.1 

C.  Not  Experienced 

3.681 

3,065 

-16.7 

D.  "  " 

3.681 

2.895 

-21.4 

E.  "  " 

3.681 

4.238 

•^15.1 

F.  "  " 

3.  681 

2 , 668 

-27.5 

G.  "  •' 

3.681 

3.615 

-  1.8 

H.  "  " 

3.681 

3.760 

+  2.1 

Averages 

3,661 

■— _ 
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RISES  ERADICATION  IN  THE  PRIEST  LAKE  REGION 

Homer  Hartman 

The  Priest  Lake  region  is  again  a  scene  of  blister  rust  control 
activities  for  the  first  time  since  eradication  work  was  done  on  the  Big  Creek 
drainage  in  1928, 

This  year  the  control  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  North  Fork  of 
East  River  drainage  by  two  20-man  units.  A  complete  Ribes  eradication  job  is 
being  done;  hillsides  as  well- as  stream  type  are  being  covered.  Ribes  lacustre 
and  R.  viscosissimum  are  found  in  medium  concentrations  throughout  the  area.  A 
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heavy  concentration  of  R.  inerme  is  fomid  in  the  stream  type  near  the  mouth  of 
the  stream. 

Hand  eradication  methods  studies  are  "being  conducted  in  both  camps, 
as  outlined  by  H.  E.  Swanson.  The  primary  objective  of  all  methods  work  is  to 
reduce  cost  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  Ribes  eradication  work.  The  purpose 
behind  the  experiments  which  are  being  conducted  at  present  is  chiefly  that  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  It  is  the  wish  that  a  better  job  can  be 
performed  at  the  time  of  initial  Ribes  eradication  in  order  to  give  the  very 
best  possible  protection.  The  experiment  is  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  at  a  minimum  cost  by  reducing  the  amount  of  live  stem  left  on  an 
area  to  a  protective  stand.ard. 

In  general,  all  the  experiments  being  conducted  will  come  under  one 
classification,  namely,  the  relation  of  cost  to  efficiency.  They  will  show 
the  cost  of  work  necessary  to  secure  various  degrees  of  efficiency  measured  in 
terms  of  number  of  feet  of  live  stem  left  on  the  area. 

The  methods  men  are  engaged  entirely  in  reworking  areas  worked  by 
the  regular  Ribes  eradication  crews.  Strips  originally  worked  by  the  regular 
crews  are  reworked  by  the  methods  men  in  one,  two  and  three-man  crews.  Some 
of  the  areas  worked  as  stated  above  are  reworked  the  second  time  in  cases  of 
extremely  heavy  concentrations  in  order  to  reduce  the  live  stem  on  the  area  to 
a  very  low  figure. 

As  a  means  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  reworkings,  a  final 
check  is  made  on  all  areas  reworked,  by  the  methods  crew.  Careful  records  are 
kept  on  all  parts  of  the  experiment. 

An  additional  experiment  is  being  run  by  the  methods  crew  in  Camp 
No.  1  on  R.  inerme  on  the  North  Fork.  This  involves  the  spraying  of  the 
R.  inerme  with  different  solutions  of  Atlacide  and  soditim  chlorate.  A  heavy 
application  is  applied  to  the  ground  representing  the  root  distribution,  as 
well  as  the  leaf  surface.  This  plot  includes  about  15  acres. 

This  area  will  be  resprayed  several  times  during  the  summer  if  a 
sufficient  amount  of  re  sprouting  is  present  to  render  it  necessary, 

INSPECT  FOREST  SERVICE  BLISTER  RUST 

CONTROL  0PERA.TI0NS 

J.  A.  Fitzwater  of  the  Forest  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

Elers  Koch,  Assistant  Regional  Forester,  Region  1,  Missoula,  Montana  and 
C.  C.  Strong  left  Spokane  July  6  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Blister 
Rust  Control  operations  on  the  Clearwater  National  Forest.  H.  E.  Swanson 
and  Paul  Gerrard  joined  the  party  at  Pierce,  Idaho, 

Most  of  the  camps  were  visited  and  some  of  the  areas  to  be 
worked  next  year  were  inspected.  The  tour  came  to  a  halt  July  10  when  the 
Hemlock  fire  broke  out. 
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CLEARWATER  NATIONAL  FOREST  HIBES-  EEADICATIQK  UNIT  IJO.a 

Eeal  Nelson 

Ribes  eradication  in  the  Clearwater  National  Forest  has  been  divided 
into  five  •units,  consisting  of  nineteen  eradication  camps,  one  methods  camp, 
and  one  cleanup  can^).  Since  Unit  No.  2  is  under  my  supervision,  allow  me  to 
present  our  problems,  hopes  and  despairs. 

Unit  No.  2  consists  of  camps  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  each  having  problems 
or  areas  to  be  worked  somewhat  different  from  the  others. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  area  to  be  worked  by  Camp  No.  5,  under  the 
supervision  of  Horace  L.  Cupp.  Camp  No.  5  is  situated  in  the  upper  part,  or 
near  the  head  of  the  Orofino  Creek  drainage.  This  area  was  attacked  by  gold 
miners  sometime  between  the  60' s  and  1900;  as  a  consequence  the  creek  has  been 
turned  upside  down  several  times  and  we  find  R.  petiolare  and  R.  lacustre  pretty 
well  scattered,  which  necessitates  considerable  dodging  around  in  order  to  obtain 
an  efficient  Ribes  eradication  job.  The  work  to  be  done  in  the  area  is  largely 
stream  type,  as  the  timber  on  the  sidehills  is  for  the  most  part  open  pole  with 
an  overstory  of  open  mature,  the  rest  being  dense  and  open  reprod'uction.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  ridg;e  tops  we  have  several  large  bums  which  have  grown  back  to 
many  different  species  of  brush  and  which  also  contain  many  R,  viscosi ssimum 
as  well  as  a  few  R.  lacustre.  Eradication  on  these  areas  is  made  difficult  by 
the  size  of  R.  viscosissim-um.  the  brush  and  the  numerous  windfalls.  There  are 
also  several  old  miners'  trails  and  ditches  which  have  a  considerable  Ribes 
growth  consisting  of  R.  viscosissimum  and  R.  lacustre  along  the  trails,  and  R. 
oetiolare  and  R.  lacustre  along  the  ditches. 

Camp  No.  6,  under  the  si?)ervision  of  Virgil  Evans,  is  located  on  the 
headwaters  of  French  Creek,  Here  again  the  country  has  been  tom  asunder  by 
gold-mad  men  and  Chinamen,  but  instead  of  having  a  uniform  growth  of  timber  as 
we  have  in  the  Camp  No.  5  area,  we  have  a  large  part  of  the  area  spotted  with 
new  growth.  In  some  places  the  open  spaces  are  filled  with  thick  brush  where 
there  may  or  may  not  be  Ribes,  and  other  places  where  there  is  no  timber  we 
have  very  little  brush  and  some  R.  lacustre.  In  this  camp  area  very  little 
R.  viscosissimum  is  fo'und.  Even  on  the  ridge  tops  and  burns  we  have  R.  lacustre 
in  great  numbers  but  very  few  £.  vi  scosissimum.  £.  petiolare  is  fo'und  growing 
along  the  main  streams  and  even  follows  up  the  small  tributaries  going  up  into 
the  seepages  near  the  ridge  tops  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  necessitate  the 
spraying  of  these  bushes.  However,  there  are  n'uraerous  old  trails  made  by  miners 
in  the  olden  days  and  with  very  little  work  these  old  trails  have  been  cleared 
so  that  pack  stock  can  carry  the  chemical  to  such  places  as  it  is  needed.  Part 
of  this  area  is  being  grazed  by  sheep  so  at  present  it  is  a  game  to  see  whether 
we  will  get  the  Ribes  or  whether  the  sheep  will  strip  the  leaves  before  we  get 
to  them.  The  sheep  are  also  pretty  thoughtful  about  scattering  the  string  lines 
hither  and  thither.  Camp  No.  6  will  not  have  to  worry  about  moving  this  summer 
for  they  have  .just  plenty  of  work  to  keep  them  very  busy  all  summer. 

Camp  No.  7,  -under  the  supervision  of  John  Gynn,  is  located  just  over 
the  ridge  to  the  east  of  the  Camp  No.  6  area.  This  area  consists  of  the  head- 
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waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  East  Fork  of  French  Creek.  This  area 
does  not  have  much  of  a  stand  of  timber  on  it.  However,  there  is  seme 
reproduction;  it  is  an  old  hurn  to  a  large  extent  and  the  hillsides  and 
ridge  tops  have  a  fine  stand  of  alder  to  say  nothing  of  other  kinds  of 
brush.  These  large  alder  patches  that  are  prevalent  do  not  have  any  con¬ 
sistency  as  to  Ribes  content.  In  some  alder  patches  R.  lacustre  is  found  in 
abundance  while  in  others  very  few  Ribes  are  found,  so  that  the  camp  boss  has 
much  scouting  to  do  and  many  decisions  to  make  as  to  whether  an  area  should 
be  worked  or  not.  In  this  camp  area  as  in  Camp  No.  6,  R,  viscosissimum  is 
very  scarce,  with  R.  lacustre  predominating  on  the  hillsides  and  ridge  tops. 
Along  the  main  streams  we  have  R.  petiolare  growing  and  it  also  follows  the 
small  tributaries  tgp  the  hillsides  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in 
the  Camp  No.  6  area.  This  camp  area  too  is  blessed  with  sheep,  so  they 
have  a  double  problem,  especially  with  the  sprayed  bushes,  as  the  sheep  stand 
and  wait  for  the  bushes  to  be  sprayed  so  that  they  may  have  salt  on  their 
food.  The  sheepherder  cooperates  as  best  he  can  but  the  sheep  do  not  try  to 
see  things  in  the  right  light.  Camp  No,  7  also  will  have  their  hands  full 
to  finish  their  area  by  the  end  of  the  eradication  season. 

Comp  No.  8,  under  the  supervision  of  Fritz  Merritt,  is  located  near 
the  forks  of  the  East  Fork  of  French  Creek  and  the  South  Fork.  Here  the  canyon 
is  rather  deep  and  the  sidehills  steep.  This  area,  where  there  is  timber,  has 
a  fine  stand  of  pole  timber  which  is  largely  wliite  pine  and  as  a  whole  is 
Ribes  free.  However,  there  is  a  burn  which  is  about  fifteen  years  old;  at  any 
rate  the  reproduction  is  about  ten  years  old.  This  burn  is  literally  overrun 
with  R.  lacustre.  The  burn  covers  about  a  section,  possibly  more,  and  will  ell 
have  to  be  eradicated  of  Ribes,  so  Canp  No.  8  will  not  have  to  go  begging  for 
something  to  do.  Along  the  main  streams  R.  lacustre  and  R.  petiolare  grow 
luxuriantly.  Also  tre  have  a  few  scattering  bushes  of  R.  triste  which  does 
not  help  in  the  least  when  it  comes  to  eradicating  the  Ribes  in  the  stream 
type.  R.  triste  is  not  a  common  species  in  this  region,  so  consequently  we 
were  puzzled  as  to  what  it  was,  and  what  to  do  with  it.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  claim  the  honor  of  discovering  this  imposter  of  a  Ribes,  I  shall 
have  to  admit  that  Fritz  Merritt,  the  camp  boss  of  No.  8,  embarrassed  me  by 
asking  me  what  manner  of  a  Ribes  it  was.  The  Ribes  in  the  Cemp  No. 8  area 
consist  of  many  feet  of  live  stem.  The  number  of  bushes  per  acre  may  not 
exceed  the  number  in  the  other  camp  areas,  but  the  number  of  feet  of  live 
stem  is  much  greater  than  any  of  the  canp)  areas  in  Unit  No,  2. 

Camp  No.  9  with  Richard  Cannon  as  comp  boss,  is  located  at  the  forks 
of  French  Creek  and  the  East  Fork  of  French  Creek.  Here  the  canyon  walls  are 
steep  and  in  some  cases  rocljy  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  pole  timber, 
which  is  ^most  Ribes  free.  The  creeks  are  swift  running  and  very  rocky  but 
are  bordered  with  R.  lacustre  and  some  R,  petiol are.  The  work  in  this  camp 
area  is  largely  stream  type.  However,  on  one  edge  of  the  area  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  hillside  Ribes  eradication  but  not  to  the  degree  that  we  have  in 
the  other  camps  of  Unit  No.  2.  Camp  No.  9  stands  the  best  chance  of  any  of 
the  camps  in  the  Unit  of  moving  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their  work 
is  stream  type. 

Taking  the  Unit  as  a  whole  we  have  a  fine  bunch  of  camp  bosses  and 
men.  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  so  everything  is  running  smoothly. 
Each  and  every  camp  is  sure  that  their  area  contains  longer  and  steeper  hills, 
larger  and  tougher  Ribes  and  better  cooks  than  any  of  the  other  camps,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  all  right. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  following  letter  was  received  recently.  Although  the  name  of 
the  writer  remains  tinknov/nj  I  should  deem  it  worthy  recognition  of  the  thought 
and  effort  he  has  given  to  this  problem  in  the  short  time  he  has  been 
connected  with  our  work  if  space  could  be  found  to  publish  the  letter. 

Although  we  realize  that  there  are  many  of  our  employees  who  are  constantly 
endeavoring  to  help  solve  numerous  problems  such  concrete  evidence  as  this 
letter  typifies  is  distinctly  gratifying.  Lest  we  forget,  many  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  members  of  our  temporary  personnel,  some  of  which  have  later 
crystallized  into  valuable  and  improved  methods  of  working.  Hats  off  to  the 
unknov/n  writerj 

C.  C.  Strong 
June,  1931 

Mr.  C.  ,  C.  Strong 
Dear  Sir; 

When  you  wrote  the  little  article  for  the  June  News  Letter  "What 
Would  You  Do?",  of  course  you  did  not  expect  it  to  be  taken  seriously. 
However,  I  am  very  fond  of  goosebeiTy  pie  and  black  currant  jam  though  if 
you  know  where  you  can  procure  the  black  currants?  Well  I  suppose  it  is 
po  ssible. 

The  first  evening  after  I  read  those  three  short  paragraphs  I 
thought  I  knew  just  what  I  should  do.  Oh  yes,  I'm  a  new  recruit  in  the 
Blister  Rusters  and  so  I  cannot  see  why’-  ray  plan  was  not  put  into  effect 
by  some  of  the  older  heads  in  Washington,  D. C,  long  ago,  provided  it  is 
practical, 

I  realize  the  cost  of  keeping  blister  rust  under  control  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  immense  the  job  is.  However, 
we've  started  seriously  and  are  bound  to  win  before  we  reduce  our  efforts. 

You  see  I  identify  myself  with  the  work,  and  whatever  plans  are 
decided  on,  will  give  all  the  support  I'm  capable  of  and  believe  you 
will  find  that  sentiment  or  attitude  universal  among  the  Blister  Rusters. 

If  we  work  a  district  thoroughly  this  year  with  a  25-man  crew, 
next  year  one  man  should  be  able  to  scout  that  district,  find  the  new 
seedlings  end  dispose  of  them.  Perhaps  he  could  even  spray  the  stream  . 
area  where  that  was  necessary, 

A  man  used  to  the  work  will  pull  five  seedlings  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  he  will  pull  one  4-year-old  plant  end  eliminate  the  chance  of 
reseeding.  If  an  area  is  patrolled  the  three  succeeding  years  after  this 
year's  eradication  program  it  will  undoubtedly  be  as  thoroughly  cleaned 
as  though  left  until  1934  and  then  reworked  by  a  full  crew,  and  that  at 
much  less  expense. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  men  who  would  do  this  work  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  but  they  can  be  found.  The  Department  is  in  need  of 
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that  kind  of  men.  Ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  many  more  positions 
for  men  of  this  type  and  probably  a  great  need  for  more  of  them. 

Every  year  our  work  in  forest  protection  and  reforestation  is  reaching 
larger  proportions  and  requires  more  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  working  conditions  in  their  department.  These  men  will  be  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  organization  ten  years  hence. 

Up  "Until  now  one  can  go  into  most  areas  worked  three  years  ago 
and  find  enough  Eibes  to  do  considerable  damage  in  case  of  infection. 

Next  year  one  or  two  men  could  take  the  maps  and  records  of  any  given 
area  worked  this  year  and  accomplish  as  much  toward  control  as  ten  men 
could  in  the  same  area  three  years  from  now.  Altho'ugh  this  year’ s  work 
and  experiments  may  develop  entirely  new  methods  of  eradication  work, 
much  of  the  area  worked  up  until  now  will  "undoubtedly  have  to  be  reworked. 

I  believe  a  patrol  reworking  a  given  area  for  three  years  would  net 
results  quite  practical,  like  weeding  the  garden.  It  is  much  easier 
to  weed  the  garden  three  times  during  the  spring  than  to  wait  "until 
s"uramer  and  try  to  do  it  all  in  one  operation,  thereby  producing  some 
seeds  to  start  a  new  crop  of  weeds  next  year. 

As  a  new  recruit  I  realize  I  am  distinctly  a  novice  in  this  work. 

Still  if  this  did  not  go  into  the  waste  basket  before  now  I  beg  considera¬ 
tion  for  my  forwardness. 

Sincerely, 

A  "Blister  Ruster". 

RELATION  OF  ALTERNATING  TEMPERATURES  TO  RIBE5  R0E2LI  GERMINATION 

Frank  A.  Patty 

Heretofore  the  seed  of  S.  roezli  has  not  been  successfully  germin¬ 
ated  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  outside  plantings  when  the 
latter  are  very  far  removed  from  the  native  habitat.  Studies  conducted  in 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  however,  have  shown  that  this  species  has  a 
fair  germination  percentage.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  R.  roezli  is  found 
growing  over  rather  a  wide  range  of  soil  conditions,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  soil  solutes  alone  are  the  important  factors. 

For  this  reason  an  experiment  was  outlined  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  effect  of  changing  temperatures  on  the  seeds  of  R.  roezli.  Three 
lots  of  seeds  were  given  the  following  treatments:  Lot  1  was  stored  at  18° 

C,  lot  2  at  0°  C,  and  lot  3  at  5°  C,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  after  which 
time  they  were  put  in  rooms  of  higher  temperatures  for  a  period  of  8  hours 
and  then  returned  to  their  original  storage  rooms.  Lot  1  was  placed  in  a 
2^°  C  room,  lot  2  in  a  5°  C  room,  and  lot  3  in  a  10°  C  room.  The  alternation 
of  the  temperatures  continued  for  seven  days,  but  each  day  one-seventh  of 
the  seeds  was  taken  out  and  planted.  Thus,  the  seeds  which  were  taken  out  the 
first  day  had  been  subjected  to  alternate  temperatures  once  before  planting; 
the  ones  which  were  taken  out  the  second  day  were  subjected  to  alternate 
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temperatiores  twice  before  planting,  and  so  on  until  the  seeds  which  were 
taken  out  the  seventh  day  had  received  a,lternature  temperatures  s^en  times. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  alternating  R.  roezli  seeds 
between  0°  C  and  5°  C  (lot  2)  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven 
days.  The  seeds  in  series  A  were  collected  in  the  fall  of  1930  and  stored  in 
a  paper  bag  in  the  laboratory  for  approximately  five  months;  the  ones  in 
series  B  were  collected  in  the  fall  of  1930,  layered  in  sand,  and  stored  in 
the  greenhouse  for  approximately  five  months;  and  the  ones  in  series  C  were 
collected  in  1929  and  stored  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  in  the  laboratory 
for  approximately  seventeen  months. 

ALTEBUATED  BETWEEN  0^  C  AUD  5°  C  ROOMS 

(LOT  2) 


No. of  Temperature 
Alternations 

Per  Cent  of  Seeds  Germinatine 

Series  A 

Series  B 

Series  C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

5 

8 

15 

20 

6 

72 

76 

28 

7 

57 

88 

33 

The  seeds  (lots  1  and  3)  which  had  been  alternated  between  the  other 
rooms  failed  to  show  a  single  germination.  The  data  in  the  table,  although  not 
conclusive,  indicates  that  the  change  of  temperature  is  a  very  important  factor 
influencing  the  gemination  of  this  species. 

SULPHUR  DIOXIDE  AS  A  RIB I C IDE 

G.  A.  Root 

Through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  Mr,  E.  T.  Hamlin,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner  of  Stanislaus  County,  a  quantity  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
was  procured  from  the  Ansul  Chemical  Company  c-f  Modesto,  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  fumigation  of  dried  fruit  and  to  a  less  extent  as  a  weed  killer. 
The  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Hamlin  that  its  use  on  Ribes  would  be  worth  trying. 

He  was  able  to  procure  for  our  use  7  cylinders  of  the  chemical,  each 
containing  8  pounds  of  the  liquid  under  80  to  100  pounds  pressure  which,  when 
released,  would  be  given  off  as  a  gas.  Holes  were  made  in  the  ground  near  the 
croWn  of  a  Ribes  bush  and  a  certain  ai'nount  of  gas  injected.  They  varied  in 
number  and  were  made  at  different  depths.  The  application  of  this  chemical  was 
made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Quick.  It  is  too  early  to  say  just  what  the 
result  will  be.  Mr,  Quick  said  that  the  bush  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
gas  before  the  desired  amount  was  injected.  In  many  cases  this  feature  does 
not  argur  well  for  the  ultimate  death  of  the  bush. 
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A  WEE  BiULL  VOICE  Ij\T  THE  DABK 

G,  A.  Root 


Little  has  been  sa.id  of  ecology,  the  enigma  of  the  blister  rust 
program.  Eradication  end  pine  infection  have  thundered  their  volleys  and 
"spirits'^  have  been  -uncorked  but  ecology  has  remained  silent.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  ecological  v/orkers  in  getting  their 
message  to  ye  editor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  a  notification  from  yon 
sunny  clime  that  Frank  Patty  and  the  writer  are  wrestling  with  the  problem 
in  California  on  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.  Divested  of  the  usual 
n-umber  of  strong  backs,  the  gentle  art  of  carpentry  and  ditch  digging  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  problem,  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  two. 

Eibes  seeds  have  germinated  where  it  was  tho-ught  impossible, and 
where  most  expected  the  mantle  cover  has  remained  a  blank.  But  this  has 
not  dampened  the  ardor  nor  lessened  the  interest  in  this  perplexing  project. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  we  hope  to  have  something  which  may  be  of  importance 
to  the  general  program. 


BLISTER  RUSTERS  FIGHT  FIRE 

So  far  this  season  345  men  of  the  Idaho  Ribes  eradication  unit  have 
been  called  to  fight  fire. 

On  July  10  the  first  call  was  made  to  suppress  the  Hemlock  fire. 
Before  it  v/as  under  control  the  personnel  of  eleven  camps  were  on  the  fire 
line.  The  first  group  to  return  to  blister  rust  duty  reported  at  camp 
July  20  and  the  balance  at  a  later  date.  In  all  250  men  saw  fire  service 
ranging  in  time  spent  on  the  fire  from  one  week  to  twelve  days. 

The  fire  on  the  Potlatch  Timber  Protective  Association  near  Elk 
River  called  95  of  the  Blister  Rasters  for  two  days  before  the  blaze  was 
controlled. 

Reports  reaching  the  Spokane  Office  indicate  that  all  of  the  men 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  as  fire  fighters, 

'SANITATION  OF  NURSERIES 

C.  R.  Stillinger 

Mr.  Johnson's  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Re-eradicate  Earlier" 
seems  to  be  a  very  pertinent  one  with  reference  to  nursery  sanitation  for 
white  pine  blister  rust  here  in  the  West. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  all  who  kno^v  the  control  problem  here  in 
the  West  that  it  will  be  economically  as  well  as  pliysically  impossible  to 
completely  eradicate  the  Ribes  within  the  1,500-ft.  zone  around  o-ur 
nurseries.  It  will  probably  be  possible  to  find  some  Ribes  each  season  the 
environs  are  inspected. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  practical  proced-'ore  for  nursery 
sanitation  would  seem  to  be  to  eradicate  aro-und  the  nursery  early  in  the 
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spring  when  the  Rilies  can  he  seen  readily.  This  eradication  should  he  done 
at  least  before  there  is  any  chance  to  form  telia.  In  this  way  the  pine  in 
the  nursery  could  he  protected  from  infection  for  that  season.  If  eradica¬ 
tion  is  done  later  in  the  season,  this  will  not  give  protection  for  that  season 
and  a  year  will  he  lost  as  far  as  the  certification  of  the  nursery  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  appears  that  Johnson  has  suggested  another  practical  idea  for 
the  sanitation  of  our  pine-growing  nurseries, 

RADIO  BROADCAST 

G.  A.  Root 

The  last  of  a  series  of  four  talks  on  blister  rust  was  broadcast 
from  the  IT.  B.  C.  studios  over  KGO  in  San  Francisco  on  July  3.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  having  its 
various  divisions  use  this  agency  for  educational  purposes. 

COOPERATIVE  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 

WORK  IS  inspected' 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stockherger,  Director  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Elers  Koch,  Assistant 
Regional  Forester,  Region  1;  Professor  H.  P.  Barss,  of  the  Botany  Department 
Oregon  State  College;  G.  B.  Posey  of  the  Washington  D. C,  Division  of  Blister 
Rust  Control;  S.  N.  Wyckoff;  J.  M.  Chambers  of  the  Division  of  Personnel 
and  Business  Administration  and  C.  C.  Strong  left  Spokane  July  21  on  a 
three-day  inspection  tour  of  the  Idaho  operations. 

The  party  visited  the  units  operating  near  Headquarters,  Pierce, 

Elk  River  and  Clarkiao  In  addition  the  Long  Meadow  infection  area  was 
shown  to  the  visitors, 

TELIA  FOUND  AT  NM/MAN  LAKE 

R.  E.  Myers 

Telial  horns  were  found  on  a  heavily  infected  R.  lacustre  hush 
June  12.  The  horns  were  healthy  and  well  developed  hut  did  not  appear  to  he 
fully  matured.  Infection  of  R.  lacustre  is  extremely  heavy  in  the  zone 
surrounding  heavily  infected  pines  producing  abundant  aecia, 

AN  APOLOGY 

In  last  month^s  News  Letter  under  the  list  of  camp  locations 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  Rihes  eradication  operations  on  Mt.  Rainier 
National  Park. 

M.  C.  Riley  is  supervising  a  20-man  Rihes  eradication  unit. 

The  work  around  Longmire  was  continued  this  year  until  July  14  when  the 
eradication  men  moved  to  the  Sunrise  Park  area  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  Russell  Dixon  is  camp  boss, 


ITOTES 


0.  B.  Posey  of  the  Washington  office  arrived  in  Spokane  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  5  for  an  indefinite  stay.  He  left  July  8  with 
S.  N.  Wyckoff  for  a  visit  to  the  California  operations  retum.ing  to 
Spokane  July  21.  Mr.  Wyckoff  returned  July  19. 

*  i)»  jv 

J.  L.  Mielke  and  J.  R.  Hansbrough  from  the  Division  of  Forest 

Pathology  at  Portland,  Oregon  left  Spokane  July  3?  with  E.  L,  Joy  to 
inspect  the  newly  found  infection  centers  in  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest, 

«!i  * 

H.  M.  Cowling  and  C,  C,  Strong  left  Spokane  July  27  to  secure 
pictures  of  conditions  around  the  Savenac  Nursery,  Haugan,  Montana,  and 
around  Honeysuckle  Ranger  Station  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest, 

«n  *  ♦ 

TRAVEL  .RnGUL^J'lONS 

Ivi.  L.  McWold 

The  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  have  been  amended, 
effective  July  1,  1931,  and  copies  will  he  distributed  as  soon  as  received 
from  Washington.  One  of  the  outstanding  changes  is  the  total  allowance  of 
$3.00  per  week  for  laundry  and  cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothes,  while  in 
travel  status,  as  compared  with  the  former  allowance  of  $1.40  per  week  for 
laundry  and  $1,26  for  cleaning  and  pressing,  Tliis  liberalized  allowance 
applies  only  to  such  items  incurred  during  travel  status  after  June  30,  1931. 
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RECOMAISSAITCE  PIT  THE  KLiMASH  MIONAL  TOREST. 

califobitia 

T.  H.  Harris 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Siskiyou  News'*  appeared  the  following 
brief  item:  "Blister  Bust  men  are  invading  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Indian,  the  cougar,  and  the  mountain  goat  in  California.  Their  search 
for  Sugar  pine  and  the  insidious  fungus  reported  to  be  attacking  it  leads 
them  into  the  wildernesses  of  the  Kl-amath,  Siskiyou.  Salmon  and  Marble 
Mountains.  Hope  is  earnestly  entertained  that  the  entire  party  will 
survive  the  hardships  of  the  season.  Before  leaving  Yreka  a  few  weeks  ago, 
each  member  made  out  a  last  will  and  testament,,  now  on  record  at  the  office 
of  the  county  recorder.  Inquiries  regarding  the  party  should  be  directed 
to  Sandy  Bar  Jim  at  Orleans,  their  official  guide  and  interpreter." 

To  those  not  fseniliar  with  the  Klamath  region  of  northwestern 
California,  this  note  is  illuminating.  For  the  information  of  interested 
relatives,  word  recently  came  out  from  pigeon  Boost  that  no  fatalities  have 
as  yet  occurred. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasise  further  that  the  Klamath  Forest  is  a 
very  rough,  mountainous  region  lying  northwest  of  Mt.  Shasta  and  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Del  Norte  County  by  a  tongue  of  the  Siskiyou  Forest  not 
over  20  miles  wide,  extending  south  from  Oregon.  The  region  is  very 
interesting  botanically,  for  here  are  localized  species  of  trees  and  plants 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  West.  Dou^as  fir  is  the  principal  forest  tree 
found  everywhere.  Except  on  favored  slopes  it  is  of  rneditm  size  and  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  rot.  Sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  white  fir  (Abies 
concolor)  follow  next  in  abundance.  Shasta  fir  (A*  magni fica  shastensis)  , 
some  noble  fir  (A.  nobilis)  ,  mountain  hemlock  (Tsuga  mertensiana)  ,  white 
pine,  and  Jeffrey  pine  occupy  the  higher  ridges  and  mountains.  White  pine 
here  is  a  small  tree  rarely  over  75  to  100  feet  in  height  and  one  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  limby,  being  a  true  timber-line  tree.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  tree,  and  the  one  perhaps  with  the  most  restricted  range,  is  the 
Brewer  or  weeping  spruce  (picea  broweriana)  found  at  scattered  stations  on  the 
high  Summits  of  the  Siskiyou  and  Marbles  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  long  pend^jlous  streamers,  branchlets 
hanging  from  the  main  branches  giving  the  tree  a  decided  weeping  aspect. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  remarkable  tree.  It  occurs  in  patches  of  one  to  several 
acres  and  individually  here  and  there  -  extremely  localized. 

Knobcone  pine  (pinus  attenuata)  seemingly  has  no  altitudinal 
limits;  it  keeps  company  with  the  seaweeds  of  the  beach  and  the  white  pines 
of  the  Summit.  It  is  a  fire- type  species,  rarely  attains  a  greater  height 
than  40  feet  (at  least  in  this  region)  and  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  MacNab 
cypress  (Cupressus  macnabiana)  is  another  peculiarly  infrequent  species 
found  in  the  Siskiyous*  Its  thin  trunk  and  branches  and  scanty  grayish 
foliage  melt  into  the  background  of  the  rocky  slopes  of  its  habitat. 

In  the  stream  bottoms  almost  everywhere  on  the  forest  is  Port  Orford  cedar; 
it  sometimes  occurs  on  most  inhospitable  sites.  The  golden-leaf  chinquapin 
(Oastanopsis  chrysophylla)  attains  considerable  size  in  the  southwest  corner 
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of  the  forest.  One  heautif-al  specimen  4  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  tall 
was  found.  Even  redwood  ( Sequoia  sempervirens)  enters  the  forest  from  the 
west,  and  has  as  one  of  its  associates  sugar  pine.  The  types  of  timber 
growth  thus  vary  between  wide  extremes. 

Sugar  pine  on  the  Klamath  is  obviously  out  of  its  optim-om  range. 

It  foims  from  2;^  to  10^  of  the  stand  almost  everywhere,  only  occasionally 
rising  to  15^  and  over  to  make  a  true  sugar  pine  type.  In  the  Bluff 
Creek  drainage  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  forest  is  a  stand 
of  some  18  sections  of  pine.  This  lies  within  the  fog  belt,  the  trees 
having  long  streamers  of  Spanish  moss  on  the  branches,  and  the  undergrowth 
of  salal,  rhododendron,  huckleberry  and  tan  bark  oak  being  typical  of  the 
coast  country*  The  pines  are  of  medinm  height,  and  only  fair  in  quality, 
and  along  the  ridges  of  less  than  4,000  feet  elevation  they  have  the  appear^ 
ance  of  timber-line  trees.  In  the  Sierra  ITevoda  4,000  feet  is  almost  the 
lower  limit  of  sugar  pine  growth,  at  least  in  its  optimtan  range.  A  number 
of  trees  were  found  growing  at  an  elevation  of  only  600  feet,  scarcely  12 
miles  from  the  coast. 

Sugar  pine  reproduction  is  almost  everywhere  good,  especially  on 
Bluff  Creek.  In  some  places  it  appears  as  thougn  sugar  pine  is  increasing 
itself  in  the  stand. 

Along  the  lower  Klamath  Eiver  a  woodland  type  covers  the  south¬ 
facing  river  slopes.  Tan  bark  oak  (Li tho carpus  densi flora)  ,  madrone 
( Arbutus  menziesii)  ,  chinquapin,  Oregon  oak  (Quercus  gar ry ana)  and  black 
oak  (q,.  kellogii)  are  the  principal  species. 

Several  shrubs  are  noteworthy.  The  Deer  oak  (Quercus  sadleriana) 
is  a  shrub  species  with  large  chestnut-like  leaves,  under  10  feet  in  height, 
growing  in  dense  thickets,  and  confined  to  this  region.  Rhododendron  forms 
brush  fields  which  in  spring  are  masses  of  red  blooms  too  bea.utiful  to 
describe.  There  are  species  of  huckleberry,  salal,  and  shrub  oaks  innumerable, 
and  even  the  prostrate  juniper  ( Juniporus  communis)  grows  on  the  western 
ridges,  the  plants  looking  like  huge  spiders. 

The  common  Ribes  species  are  Ribes  cruentum  (small,  shiny  leaves  and 
spiny  fruits),  R.  lobbii  (similar  to  R.  cruontum  but  with  red,  sticky, 
glandular  fruits)  ,  and  R.  sanguineum,  the  red- flowering  currant.  These 
are  found  well  distributed  over  the  forest,  along  streams  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  forest  (Bluff  Creek)  large  quantities  of 
thriving  R,  bract eo sum  occur.  Rarer  species  of  the  high  altitudes  are 
R.  bi  nominal  urn,  R.  marshall  ii ,  and  the  less  rare  R.  viscosissimua.  Generally 
the  Ribes  are  well  scattered  throughout  the  sugar  pine  type;  some  stands 
are  almost  Ribes  free.  If  blister  rust,  is  to  be  controlled  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  a  diffic^ult  problon.  Numerous  Ribes  of  many  species,  and 
scattered,  marginal  pine  are  the  chief  factors. 

As  section  corners  arc  uxiknown  here,  reconnaissance  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  on  the  Sierran  forests.  It  is  necessary  to  run  controls  in 
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paxticuLaxly  difficuLt  regions.  No  ins-anao-untable  obstacles  have  as  yet 
been  encountered,  however. 

The  Klamath  fauna  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  forest.  It  is  the  wont  of  cou^axe  to  occasionally  disturb  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  camp  in  the  nocturnal  hours.  The  first  nightly  visit  so 
agitated  one  Idaho  member  of  the  party  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  kittenish 
ways  of  the  California  cats,  that  he  set  -up  a  frightful  outcry  which 
unfortunately  cut  short  the  feline’s  visit.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  two  or  three  panthers  feeding  contentedly  at  the  garbage 
hole  while  dinner  is  being  served. 

GHMICiL  INYESTIGiTIONS 

&.  E.  Van  Atta 

The  field  program  this  year  is  being  carried  out  in  two  principal 
locations.  In  California  the  area  lying  about  Strawberry  Lake  and  along  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  Eiver  in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  is  being 
utilised  again.  In  the  north  a  radical  change  of  location  has  been  made. 

The  old  experimental  area  along  Henfrow  Creek  at  Santa,  Idaho  has  finally 
been  depleted  of  suitable  sites  for  further  work.  It  seemed  advisable  at  the 
start  of  the  present  season  to  search  for  a  new  location  in  those  areas 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rapidly  growing  eradication.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  experiments  frequently  require  several  years  for  their  comple¬ 
tion,  during  which  time  the  plants  must  remain  on  the  plots,  the  reason  for 
this  decision  is  obvious. 

A  n-ijnber  of  possible  locations  were  scouted  and  one  was  finally 
selected  as  being  the  most  suitable.  The  new  area  is  in  the  Wenatchee  National 
Forest  in  Washington  and  extends  -upward  along  the  courses  of  Swauk  and 
Iron  Creeks  from  the  junction  of  these  two  streams  which  is  approximately 
two  miles  southwest  from  Blewett  Pass  in  the  Wenatchee  Mountains.  The 
area  abounds  in  a  n-umber  of  species  of  Ribes,  six  of  them  including  the 
four  principal  north  Idaho  varieties  being  immediately  available  in  n-umbers, 
while  three  more  species,  among  them  R.  bracteostim,  can  be  reached  with  little 
trouble  from  the  main  location. 

Some  work  having  mainly  to  do  with  the  completion  of  experiments 
started  in  previous  years  is  being  done  at  Clarkia,  Idaho. 

The  new  work  being  undertaken  by  this  project  during  the  current 
field  season  approaches  the  problem  of  eradication  of  Ribes  with  chemicals 
along  two  main  lines  of  attack. 

Preliminary  work  done  in  the  field  last  s-ummer,  and  laboratory  work 
carried  on  during  the  winter  months  uncovered  several  new  chemicals  of 
high  apparent  toxicity  to  Ribes.  Field  application  of  these  new  chemicals 
constitutes  one  branch  of  the  work. 

Intimately  coianected  with  the  first,  but  differing  in  principle, 
the  second  line  of  attack  concerns  itself  with  studies  which  are  designed 
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to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  number  of 'methods 
of  application  when  used  on  various  species  of  Rihes  when  judged  from 
a  purely  technical  viewpoint.  Some  of  these  studies  are  almost  wholly 
physical  in  character,  others  are  virtually  laboratory  physiological 
experiments  carried  out  on  field  scale  and  under  field  conditions. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  second  division  ^f  the  work,  in 
which  the  somewhat  novel  principle  of  injection  of  toxic  materials  into  the 
plant  body  is  being  contrasted  with  such  treatments  as  soil  drenches  applied 
in  several  ways,  ordinary  aerial  sprays  and  injections  into  the  soil. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  account  of  this  work  in  any  detail.  '7hile  it  is 
still  far  too  early  to  predict  what  the  final  results  from  the  diverse 
experiments  will  show,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  present  season's 
work  will  yield  Information  of  a  very  definite  character  concerning  a  ntsnber 
of  puzzling  and  vexing  aspects  of  the  problem  of  chemical  eradication. 

STILL  CHEEK  AREA  --  OREGON 

Thos.  B.  Onstat 

Here  the  work  consists  of  reeradicating  Ribes  from  stream  types 
worked  in  1928,  1929  and  1930  in  addition  to  new  territory  where  the  streams 
and  hillsides  are  both  worked.  To  date,  the  reeradication  has  been  receiving 
major  attention. 

Hundreds  of  bushes  of  R.  lexustre  are  found  having  live  stem  growth 
nomal  to  two  and  three- year-old  plants,  with  very  large  roots  which  are 
many  years  older.  In  many  instances  these  root  systems  are  matted  and 
interwoven  into  patches  of  two  hundred  square  feet  or  more.  To  eradicate 
these,  grub  hoes  must  be  employed,  with  the  resultant  hard  and  tedious  labor, 

R.  bracteosum  is  prevalent  in  the  varied  concentrations  along  the 
streams,  Pormer  spraying  has  given  a  much  lower  kill  in  comparison  to 
that  achieved  on  R.  petiolare  in  Idaho.  So  in  addition  to  thoroughly  spray¬ 
ing  the  leaf  and  stem  structure  of  the  R.  bracteostim,  the  ground  containing 
the  roots  is  drenched  as  well.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  much  cleaner 
kill  will  bo  resultant.  The  normal  spray  of  1.4  pounds  Atlacide  to  1 
gallon  of  water  is  being  used, 

R.  sanguineum,  R.  viscosissim-um  and  R.  triste  ore  also  found  on 
the  area  but  are  of  slight  comparative  importance. 

EXPERB.CTTS  ?ITH  SOtjTHERH  OREQQH  SPECIES 

OF  RIBES 
F.  P .  Sipe 

In  the  fall  of  1930  a  Ribes  garden  was  started  at  Rhododendron, 
Oregon  near  Mt.  Hood.  This  region  is  ra.ther  badly  infected  with  blister 
rust  on  the  western  white  pine.  The  garden  is  made  up  of  plents  of 
southern  Oregon  species  of  Ribes.  They  were  transplanted  here  with  the 
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idea  of  getting  data  on  their  reaction  to  nat\iral  infection  in  a  blister 
r-ast  area. 

The  plants  have  become  well  established  and  show  good  growth  this 
year.  On  July  24,  1931  the  plot  was  visited  by  L.  N.  Goodding,  and  data 
taken  on  the  infection,  as  shown  below.  Infected  leaves  were  collected 
and  saved  as  a  permanent  collection.  The  table  below  shows  results. 


r- 

Ribes  Species 

Plants 

Examined 

Plants 

Infected 

Data  on  Infected  Plants  ~ 

fo  Leaves 
Infected 

f)  of  Infected 

Leaves  Covered 
With  Blister 
Rust 

f>  Infected 

Surface 

Bearing 

nredinia 

Telia 

R.  klamathense 
(Klamath  Lake) 

12 

2 

25 

8 

90 

10 

R.  klamathense 
(p  ro  spect) 

9 

1 

2 

5 

100 

0 

R.  marshall ii 

36 

3 

25 

15 

40 

60 

R.  nevadense 

26 

1 

50 

10 

60 

40 

R.  hallii 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R.  binominaturn 

30 

Small  infection  early  in  season. 

R.  sanguine-ijn 
(native) 

25 

2 

1 

5 

25 

75 

R.  erythrocarpufn 

30 

1 

5 

5 

0 

100 

R.  velutin-um 

31 

1 

5 

30 

100 

0 

R.  crucntijn 

36 

2 

50 

25 

50  1  50  1 

This  experiment  is  of  cou^’se  too  much  in  the-  beginning  stage  to 
be  very  significant.  However,  a  brief  gl-ance  over  the  foregoing  table 
brings  up  some  interesting  points. 


Two  plantings  of  R.  klamathense  were  secured,  one  from  the 
shores  of  Klamath  L-'^ke,  east  of  the  Cascades,  cjid  the  other  from  near  • 

prospect,  in  the  sug^J^  pine  region.  These  two  forms  have  been  suspected 
of  being  two  different  varieties.  The  Klamath  L-ake  stock  seoas  to  have 
taken  the  rust  much  more  readily  than  the  r rospect  stock,  the  latter 
having  two  bushes  fairly  well  infected  (25^  of  leaves) .  Both  stocks  bore 
a  high  per  cant  of  u^edinia  and  relatively  few  telia,  at  this  date. 

R.  marsh?allii  had  three  bushes  rather  well  Infected  (25^  cf 
leaves)  ,  with  60 fo  of  the  infected  surface  covered  with  telia.  This 
species  grows  associated  \vith  sug-ar  pine  in  the  Siskiyou  Mountains. 

R.  hallii ,  a  species  coming  in  heavily  after  burns  in  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  sugnr  pine  and  western  white  pine  regions  of  the  southern 
Cascades,  showed  no  infection.  This  species  is  closely  related  to 
R.  viscosissimtgn. 

R.  erythrocarptgn,  the  Crater  Lake  currant,  is  considered  to  be 
of  particular  importance  at  the  Crater  Lake  Rational  park,  because  of  its 
close  associations  with  the  susceptible  Pinus  albicaulis.  Only  one  bush 
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was  infected,  and  it  very  lightly.  However,  note  that  this  infected 
Surface  consisted  wholly  of  telia. 


2.*  velutinijn  also  had  a  light  infection,  but  note  that  in  this 
case  there  were  no  telia. 

R.  cruenttga,  a  close  relative  of  R.  roezli ,  had  good  infection  on 
two  bushes,  with  a  50-50  proportion  of  uredinia  and  telia^ 

The  Ribes  garden  is  located  within  a  few  miles  of  rather  generally 
infected  white  pines.  The  garden  itself  is  compact,  covering  only  a  small 
area.  It  could  be  assuned  that  all  bushes  had  about  an  equal  chance  for 
getting  aeciospores.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  certain  advantages, 
as  it  has  been  recognized  by  workers  that  eontrolled  greenhouse  experiments 
often  do  not  agree  with  observed  reactions  in  nature. 

After  data  have  been  taken  on  these  bushes  for  a  number  of  years, 
certain  significant  facts  may  e^pear.  When  this  information  is  correlated 
with  inoculation  and  plot  experiments  being  carried  on  by  various  workers, 
and  with  the  data  being  collected  by  field  scouts,  the  whole  will  present 
evidence  that  should  be  fairly  conclusive. 

TAKING  A  WHIRL  AT  A  GOOSEBERRY  FIE 

W.  V.  Benedict 

If  I  had  the  task  of  removing  Ribes  from  all  the  stream  type 
within  the  Inland  Empire  white  pine  belt, and  further,  if  I  had  already  worked 
a  nice  healthy  chunk  of  this  area  and  reworked  it,  using  the  two  accepted 
methods  of  hand  pulling  and  spraying  and  then,  t^pon  inspecting  it  three  years 
later  noted  countless  numbers  of  seedlings  invading  the  area — T7HAT  WOULD  I  DO? 

First,  I  should  make  the  decision  as  to  just  when  these  seedlings 
must  come  out,  considering  carefully  the  proximity  of  the  rust  and  the  rate 
•  f  growth  of  the  Ribes  seedlings  cencerned.  To  aid  in  casting  a  judicious 
ballot  I  should  request  the  ablest  council  from  the  damage  to  pine  project 
and  the  ecology  project. 

Second,  now  that  it  is  unanimously  decided  that  these  seedlings 
must  come  out  and  when  they  must  come  out,  1  should  call  in  my  lieutenants  and 
instruct  them  to  rework  the  areas  the  second  time  employing  the  most 
efficacious  method  extant.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  second  reworking,  the 
white  pine  would  once  again  be  protected,  temporarily  at  least,  and  this 
brings  up  another  point. 

Third,  in  order  to  intelligently  continue  my  eradication  program 
I  realize  the  urgent  need  of  ecological  information  regarding  the  source  of 
the  seed  responsible  for  these  seedlings,  h#»w  long  I  am  to  be  confronted  with 
seedlings  appearing  on  worked  areas  and  how  rapidly  these  seedlings  grow. 

Being  a  true,  dyed-in-the-wopl  eradication  man  I  straight  way  get  impatient 
because  ®f  lack  0f  basic  information,  and  to  mitigate  my  feelings,  tear 
around  and  champ  at  the  bit  awhile,  not  ne^ecting  to  Cuss  occasionally. 

When  I  find  that  a  third  and  a  fourth  reworking  will  be  necessary  before 
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hand  pulling  and  spraying  eradicatlve  methods  permanently  break  the  Ribes 
flora  in  stream  type  I  am  not  alarmed  the  next  time  I  observe  Ribes  seedlings 
on  a  reworked  area. 

lastly,  after  learning  about  Ribes  from  successive  reeradications, 

I  stretch  out  a  long,  emaciated,  bony  finger  to  Hiram  and  with  the  hope  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  h^pian  breast,  present  my  appreciation  for  permanent 
Ribes  suppression  through  the  mediijn  of  fire  and  grass. 

RIBES  ERADICATION  IH  CALIFORini 
D*  R.  Miller 

Ribes  eradication  in  California  for  the  su^er  of  1931  opened  with 
two  camps  working  on  the  Lassen  Rational  Forest.  A  fifteen-man  camp  started 
June  1  followed  by  a  20-man  camp  the  15th.  Both  camps  are  working  on  an 
area  composed  of  about  20,000  acres  of  sugar  pine  timber  lying  on  the 
northwest  slopes  of  Deer  Creek.  In  association  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Sugar  pine  occurs  western  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  and  incense 
cedar.  As  far  as  can  be  told  at  this  time,  no  one  timber  type  predominated 
in  Ribes.  On  other  areas  on  which  experimental  eradication  has  been  done, 
Sugar  pine-fir  type  has  always  contained  more  Ribes  than  any  other  timber 
type.  The  five  species  of  Ribes  found,  in  the  order  of  their  abundance, 
are  R.  roezli ,  R.  nevadense,  R.  inerme,  R,  viscosissirnum  and  R.  cereum» 

There  are  few  streams  with  running  water  on  the  area;  and,  in 
some  cases,  entire  sections  are  void  of  stream  type.  This  means  that  not 
only  streams,,  but  large  draws  are  also  absent.  Such  a  condition  mokes  it 
necessary  for  each  man  to  carry  his  drinking  water.  Individual  canteens  and 
water  bags  ore  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  country  is,  as  rO  general  rule,  rocky  with  many  lava  cliffs 
and  granite  outcroppings  making  the  removal  of  bushes  exceptionally 
difficult  especially  when  a  heavy  growth  of  brush  occupies  the  site. 

Each  man  is  equipped  with  an  eradication  tool  or  "bat",  os  the  crewmen 
have  duhbcd  it,  made  especially  for  digging  Ribes  in  rocks  but  adaptable  to 
any  country.  The  head,  weighing  three  and  one-half  pounds,  has  a  narrow 
grub  hoe  blade  on  one  side  with  a  heavy  pick  on  the  other  and  is  fitted  with 
a  standard  size  pick  handle.  This  tool  has  proven  effective  even  in 
R.  inerme  swamps  where  most  of  the  bushes  ore  hand  palled  yet  where  portions 
of  crowns  or  broken-off  roots  occurring  under  rocks  and  logs  or  in  willow 
clumps,  etc.,  can  be  readily  removed. 

The  Ribes  on  this  area  are  largely  confined  to  the  streams  and 
draws,  to  certain  brush  patches,  and  to  the  rocky  situations  and  cliffs 
leaving  comparatively  large  portions  of  country  interspersed  whi  ch  are 
Sufficiently  free  from  Ribes  to  enable  them  to  be  blocked  out.  The  location 
and  limits  of  these  areas  and  the  amount  of  live  stem  present  ore  important. 
These  are  determined  by  augmenting  the  reconnaissance  strips  with  foun 
additional  Ribes  survey  strips  and  then  plotting  the  Ribes  locations  on 
a  base  map.  This  gives  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  picture  of  the  amount 
and  location  of  the  Ribes  on  each  section  to  permit  the  camp  boss  to 
work  the  area  intelligently.  After  plotting  the  eight  or  nine  strips  per 
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section — a  strip  every  ten  chains — the  Ribes  free  portions  can  be  blocked 
Out.  However,  before  such  areas  are  considered  as  completed,  the  camp  boss 
extensively  scouts  them  to  see  that  no  patches  are  missed.  A  few  entire 
sections  have  been  blocked  out  at  a  cost  of  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
acre  while  the  cost  would  have  averaged  approximately  thirty  cents  per  acre 
had  a  crew  worked  these  sections  searching  for  Ribes.  It  is  thus  important 
to  keep  crews  out  of  Ribes  free  territory  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
certain  that  all  country  blocked  out  is  free  from  Ribes.  At  least  half  of  the 
area  worked  this  season  will  fall  in  the  Ribes-free  class. 

The  California  eradication  project  has  worked  toward  a  50-ft. 
live  stem  limit  in  the  past,  but  this  season  a  definite  limit  of  50  feet  of 
live  stem  was  set  as  the  dividing  line  between • satisfactory  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  work.  The  goal  is  not  always  reached  the  first  time  a  crew  covers 
an  area;  this  is  especially  true  in  brush  patches  and  stream  type. 

Thus  far  the  second  working  has  brought  the  area  within  the  50-ft.  limit. 

By  having  each  crew  rework  all  heavy  Ribes  patches  before  calling  its 
block  completed  has  proved  effective  in  getting  the  block  below  the 
SO-ft.  live  stem  limit. 

Checkers  take  over  the  blocks  after  the  crew  foremen  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  are  worked.  Two  per  cent  of  all  stream  type  and  one  per 
cent  of  timber  type  are  systematically  strip  checked.  All  Ribes 
conditions  are  sampled,  and  each  heavy  patch  is  checked.  If  any  individual 
patch  checks  more  than  50  feet  of  live  stem  per  acre,  it  is  reworked  even 
though  the  average  for  the  block  falls  below.  If  the  checkers  find  a 
ntjnber  of  bushes  just  off  their  check  strip,  yet  in  their  estimation  the 
live  stem  in  that  patch  is  sufficient  to  require  additional  crew  attention, 
upon  their  recommendation,  it  is  reworked.  After  each  reworking,  a  new 
check  is  made. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  BIOLO&ICAL  CONTROL  MM 

Frank  A.  Patty 

During  the  last  month  several  species  of  caterpillars  have  been 
observed  working  on  Ribes  leaves.  In  a  few  instances  bushes  have  been 
completely  defoliated  and  only  pieces  of  the  midrib  are  left  on  the 
bush,  usually  before  the  caterpillars  have  had  sufficient  time  to  complete 
the  job  of  destroying  all  the  leaves  on  a  bush,  his  or  her  task  is  interrupt:! 
by  a  large  wasp.  The  latter  insect  stings  the  caterpillar  to  death,  tekes  it 
to  her  nest  and  inserts  her  eggs  in  its  body.  The  young  wasps  hatch  out  ana 
find  themselves  surrounded  with  food  necessary  for  the  best  development  of 
a  wasp.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  bit  of  biological  control  exercised  by 
Mother  Nature  to  keep  certain  moths  in  check. 

The  State  of  California  has  elaborate  insectaries  for  rearing 
beetles  and  other  insects  which  destroy  insects  hannful  to  the  fanner. 

Uould  it  be  too  dangerous  to  propagate  this  little  fellow  who  has  as  his 
principal  diet  leaves  of  R.  roesli ,  R.  cere-ugn  -and  R.  nevadense?  perhaps 
the  propagation  of  a  leaf-eating  insect  woui.d  not  help  in  the  suppression 
of  Ribes  but  possibly  it  is  worth  a  trial.  Page  Mr.  Goodding  of  Oregonl 
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PRIEST  LjgE  CREWS  STGHI  FIKE 


Both  of  Homer  Hartmann's  camps  of  the  Priest  Lake  eradication  unit 
have  had  their  share  of  fire  fighting  this  season. 

From  July  27  to  Aiigust  3  three  crews  were  kept  busy  siippressing 
spot  fires.  On  August  3  all  of  the  men  were  called  out  to  battle  the 
Freonan  Lake  blaze  and  were  kept  on  the  line  until  August  8.  Since  that 
time  no  help  from  the  blister  rusters  has  been  needed  to  subdu©  forest 
fires. 


Reports  to  the  office  say  that  the  boys  are  excellent  fire  fighters. 

Two  of  W.  G.  Guernsey's  camps  were  celled  out  August  17  to  battle 
a  fire  on  Ladd's  Creek  below  Big  Island.  Men  from  one  can^)  and  part  of 
another  were  called  to  the  Mason  Meadows  fire  August  21. 

MORE  FIRE  FIGHTIHG 

H.  E.  Swanson 

During  the  week  of  August  16  to  August  25,  fifteen  Forest  Service 
blister  rust  camps  were  called  out  to  fight  fire.  On  August  21,  all  of 
these  fifteen  camps,  with  a  total  of  300  men,  were  engaged  in  controlling  the 
western  and  southern  sectors  of  the  French  Creek  fire  on  the  Clearwater 
Rational  Forest.  With  this  fire  under  control  Blister  Rust  employees  were 
being  released  to  return  to  their  camps  about  August  26. 

Some  time  was  also  lost  from  eradication  work,  by  the  camps  on  the 
Canyon  and  Oxford  districts.  However,  there  were  no  serious  fires  in 
that  region.  Incidentally  this  unit  will  be  the  only  one  to  complete  its 
area  satisfactorily* 


ROTES 

G.  B.  Posey  and  C.  S.  Strong  left  August  26  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  priest  Lake  camps. 


*  *  IK 

Miller  Cowling  left  August  27  for  the  Clearwater  country  on  a 
week's  photographic  trip. 


jk  ♦  # 

J.  M.  Chambers  and  R.  L*  MacLeod  left  Spokane  August  2  on  a 
business  visit  to  the  Still  Creek,  Oregon  and  Mount  Rainier  eradication  units. 
MacLeod  returned  to  Spokane  August  9  while  Chambers  and  S.  R.  Wyckoff  went 
to  Daisy  Lake,  British  Col-ujnbia,  to  inspect  the  blister  rust  infection  area. 

J.  L.  Mielke  and  G.  B.  Posey  joined  the  party  at  Revelstoke,  B.  C.  where 
infection  areas  were  examined.  Mielke  remainod  at  Revelstoke,  the  other 
three  returning  to  Spokane  on  August  13. 

♦  ♦  # 

After  spending  a  month  working  out  of  the  Spokane  Office,  J.  M. 
Chambers  left  August  21  for  California  where  he  will  visit  the  blister  rust 
control  units.  The  Spokane  personnel  enjoyed  the  visit.  Come  again  soon, 

Joel 
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TIMBER  SURT-SY  AKD  FOREST  TYPES  OF  MOimT  RA.INIER 

TTATIQEAL  PARK.  mSHIEGTON 

If.  F.  Painter 

BetT^een  July  6  and  September  5  a  timber  survey  of  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  was  made  to  ascertain  the  occurrence  of  western  white  pine 
(P.  monticola) .  white  bark  pine  ('P,  albicaulis)  and  Ribes  so  as  to 

(1)  permit  the  development  of  a  general  plan  for  blister  rust  control, 

(2)  secure  general  information  regarding  cost  of  work. and  (3)  determine 
the  presence  of  other  centers  of  blister  rust  infection  than  those  known 
in  the  Park. 

As  nearly  as  the  topography  would  permit,  the  work  was  performed 
on  a  sectional  basis.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
area  within  the  Park  is  surveyed,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  hypothetical 
section  lines  from  areas  surveyed  so  as  to  have  a  definite  basis  for  the 
work.  In  sections  having  western  white  pine  and  white  bark  pine  or 
containing  one  species  separately,  which  was  quite  often  the  case,  four 
strips  were  iron  in  a  cardinal  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  drainage  at 
ten  chain  intervals.  One-tenth  acre  plots  were  taken  on  these  strips  every 
ten  chains.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  topography  necessitated  some 
deviation  from  the  system  outlined  because  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
cross  the  deep  canyons  or  scale  the  steep  slopes.  A  total  of  85,000  acres 
was  covered.  Approximately  8,700  acres  of  this  total  was  white  pine  and 
white  bark  pine  type. 

Forest  conditions  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  present  many 
interesting  features,  due  to  the  variations  in  elevation  and  rugged  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  countrjm  The  area  is  volcanic  in  origin  with  deep  narrow 
canyons  cut  by  glacial  action  and  numerous  park-like  areas  or  upland 
meadows.'  In  the  324  souare  miles,  which  is  the  approximate  area  of  the 
park,  one  is  able  to  observe  so  far  as  plant  life  is  concerned,  conditions 
conparable  to  what  a  person  might  observe  if  a  trip  were  taken  from 
Seattle  to  the  North  Pole. 

Four  distinct  life  zones  are  represented  within  the  area,  viz. , 
the  Transition,  Canadian,  Kudsonian  and  Arctic  zones. 

In  the  Transition  Tone  which  consists  of  the  lowland  type  quite 
characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  the  chief  tree  species  are 
Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock,  western  red  cedar  and  western  white  pine. 
Underbrush  is  usually  quite  heavy  and  a  profusion  of  herbaceous  plants 
usually  occurs.  Pure  stands  of  western  white  pine  are  rare,  but 
occasionally  occur,  especially  following  burns.  It  is  usually  found  in 
association  with  the  other  species  indigenous  to  the  zone.  The  Transition 
Zone  has  its  upper  limits  around  3,000  feet  elevation. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Zone  possesses  so  many  of  .the 
character! Stic 'trees  of  the  Transition  Zone  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine  just  Where  the  Transition  Zone  ends  and  the  Canadian  Zone  begins. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  sayJ*'There  isn’t  any  beginning, hence  there 
can’t  be  any  ending”.  However,  I  will  consider  anything  from  3,000  to 
4,500  feet  as  the  Canadian  Zone,  In  this  zone  the  general  character  of 
the  forest  is  intermediate  between  the  lowland  type,  or  Transition  Zone 
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and  the  siib-alpine  type  of  the  higher  elevations.  The  forest  in  this  zone 
is  continuous  for  the  .uost  part  and  fairly  dense  except  in  exposed 
situations  and  on  wind-swept  ridges.  The  prevailing  tree  species  are 
western  white  pine,  (£.  monticola) .  lovely  fir,  fAhies  amabalis)  and 
noble  fir  (Abies  nobilis).  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  species 
occurring  in  the  lowland  type  at  the  lower  limits  of  this  zone  and  sub- 
alpine  species  occurring  at  the  upper  limits.  Brush  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  lowland  type  but  the  herbaceous  plants  are  not  so  profuse. 

From  4,500  to  6,500  feet  one  finds  conditions  characteristic 
of  the  sub-alpine  type  as  it  is  generally  known,  or  the  Hudsonian  Zone, 
numerous  of  the  park-like  areas  common  to  Mount  Eainier  National  Park 
are  found  in  this  zone.  White  bark  pine  (Pinus  albicaulis)  has  its  optimrim 
range  within  this  zone.  The  forests  are  quite  broken  by  the  gras^ 
mountain  meadows  or  parks,  rocky  slopes  and  barren  summits.  The  chief 
species  indigenous  to  the  Hudsonian  Zone  are  white  bark  pine  (P.  albicaulis) . 
alpine  fir  (Abies  lasiocaroa) .  mountain  hemlock  (Tsuga  mertensiana) .  and 
trailing  Juniper  ( Juniperus  communis).  The  forest  floor  is  virtually  devoid 
of  brush  and  heather  constitutes  the  chief  forest  floor  covering.  In  the 
summer  many  varieties  of  flowers  common  to  the  higher  elevations  are  found 
within  the  park-like  areas.  At  the  lower  levels  of  this  zone  trees  attain 
a  height  from  50  to  60  feet  but  diminish  in  height  as  elevation  increases. 

For  the  most  part  the  trees  are  dwarfed  due  to  short  growing  season, 
excessive  cold  winters  and  the  constant  winds.  The  trunks  are  usually  bent 
and  twisted  by  the  strong  winds  and  the  heavy  winter  snows. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  clustered  cltimps  of  alpine  fir  and 
mountain  hemlock  at  the  upper  limits  of  this  zone  completely  prostrate  due 
to  the  extreme  conditions  under  which  the  trees  grow.  Occasionally  one 
may  see  a  tree  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  with  a  height  of  only  5  to 
8  feet  within  these  clumps,  but  these  occasional  specimens  are  usually  so 
distorted  one  could  hardly  consider  them  as  trees. 

From  6,500  to  14,408,  or  the  top  of  Mount  Eainier,  one  finds 
conditions  characteristic  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  The  area  is  practically 
devoid  of  plant  life  except  for  occasional  prostrate  clumps  of  trees  and 
heather.  The  area  is  practically  a  barren  waste  consisting  of  rocky 
slopes,  snow  fields  and  glaciers.  Glaciers  constitute  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  area  above  8,000  feet.  Conditions  are  not  conducive  to  plant 
growth,  due  to  almost  constant  freezing  temperatures  and  the  exceedingly 
heavy  snowfall  in  winter.  In  this  discussion  of  life  zones  I  have  confined 
myself  to  Mount  Eainier  National  Park  alone.  Conditions  would  perhaps  vary 
in  other  localities  as  latitude  is  as  in^jortant  a  factor  as  elevation. 

Western  white  pine  is  found  practically  in  every  locality  within 
the  Park  in  the  lowland  type.  White  bark  pine  is  found  on  the  north  and 
northeast  sides,  with  the  best  stands  occurring  in  Huckleberry,  Sunrise, 

Bear,  Burnt  and  White  Eiver  Parks.  An  excellent  stand  was  found  on 
Crystal  Mountain  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Park,  while  a  fair  stand 
was  also  found  contiguous  to  Typsoo  Lake  in  the  northeast  section. 
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CALIFOBHIA  KECamiSSAHCE  IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

THE  FOEEST  SERVICE 

T.  H,  Harris 

For  a  niamber  of  years  the  California  Forest  Experiment  Station 
has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  cover  type  map  of  the  forested  regions. of 
California.  In  past  years  the  Station  has  been  loaned  the  reconnaissance 
data  which  this  Division  has  collected  on  several  forests  from  which  some 
helpful  information  has  been  gleaned.  It  did  seem,  however,  that  with  a 
few  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  methods  of  our  reconnaissance,  much 
more  relevant  material  cohld  be  gathered  for  the  Station  without 
jeopardizing  our  own  aims  or  the  cost  of  the  work. 

As  the  result  of  several  interviews  with  A.  E.  fei slander  handling 
the  making  of  the  map,  it  was  agreed  in  May  that  the  old  system  of  timber 
typing  (adopted  from  the  Forest  Service  of  Region  5  in  1926)  in  use  until 
that  time  by  reconnaissance  parties  be  discarded  in  favor  of  the  system 
used  by  the  Station  in  the  preparation  of  the  cover  type  map.  The  old 
system,  while  it  possibly  sufficed  for  blister  rust  purposes,  was 
admittedly  inaccurate  in  depicting  the  true  character  of  the  timber  types. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  northern  Sierra  iJevada  and  the 
mountains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  new  system  contains  three  classifications:  1,  Treeless 
Land;  2,  Woodland  Types;  and  3,  Timbered  Areas.  The  timber  types  (of  3) 
are  named  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  species  of  trees  composing  the 
type  in  question,  the  symbol  of  each  species  which  composes  at  least  20^ 
of  the  stand  appearing  in  the  type  name.  Thus  Ydr  designates  a  stand  of 
yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir  and  red  fir  in  which  each  of  these  species  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20 A  direct  gain  in  accuracy  was 
in  this  manner  afforded  to  our  records,  and  a  considerable  saving  in  time 
and  money  effected  to  the  Forest  Experiment  Station  since  areas  covered 
by  our  reconnaissance  did  not  need  to  be  remapped. 

To  make  the  reconnaissance  data  more  readily  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  without  the  necessity  of  shipping  field  records  back  and 
forth,  special  topographic  maps  were  prepared  in  the  field  showing  the 
types  as  they  were  daily  obtained.  These  maps  were  enlargements  of 
U.  S.  G.  S.  quadrangles  mounted  on  linen  and  were  furnished  by  the 
Station.  They  were  a  material  help  to  the  reconnaissance  party  in  the 
degree  of  topographic  detail  they  showed,  and  the  transfer  of  types  to 
them  served  as  a  check  upon  the  work  of  the  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 

EE-EBADICATIOH  OH  MOUHT  EADTIER 

M.  C.  Riley 

Conscientious  readers  of  the  Mews  Letter  may  recall  reading  about 
Marada  Falls,  our  "pet"  area  on  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  where  there 
were  so  many  bushes  pulled  and  so  little  chance  to  hang  them  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  ‘build  a  rack  in  which  to  put  the  "bushes  in  order  to  keep 
them  off  the  ground. 

In  the  1930  work  t'nere  rere  removed  637  R,  lacustre .  3,275  R. 
bracteosun  and  110  R,  acerlfoliun  from  1.3  acres  or  490  R.  lecustre.  2,517 
R,  bra.cteosun  and  85  R.  acerifolium  per  acre.  This  work  required  14.3  man 
days  actual  pulling  time. 

Exactly  one  year  later  this  same  area  was  reworked  in  1.5  man 
days  with  the  following  results:  There  were  396  R.  bracteosun  seedlings 
and  6  R.  lacustre  seedlings  removed  per  acre,  108  R.  bracteosun  and  8  R, 
lacustre  sprouts,  and  8  R.  bracteosun  and  1  R.  lacustre  of  missed  bushes. 

This  gives  a  total  feet  of  live  stem  per  acre  of  136  R.  bracteosun  and  16 
R.  lacustre.  Ho  extra  time  was  spent  in  searching  for  seedlings  but  those 
pulled  were  in  spots  where  they  constituted  the  only  ground  cover  present 
and  were  easily  seen. 

These  latter  figures  do  not  represent  all  of  the  live  stem  left  on 
the  area  after  the  first  working  because  there  are  still  Ribes  there  and 
probablj-  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
less  than  50  feet  of  live  stem  per  acre  left  on  the  area.  Ho  especial  credit 
is  being  taken  for  the  results  obtained  because  the  original  stand  was  almost 
solid  Ribes  and  there  was  less  chance  of  missing  them  than  there  would  be 
where  the  Ribes  were  more  scattered. 

Checking  of  areas  worked  in  1930  showed  one  area  where  even  better 
results  were  obtained,  thanks  to  an  "act  of  God".  This  area  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  Van  Trump  Creek  to  the  point  where  the  road  crosses,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  ten  acres  of  stream  type.  Late  in  Hovember  a  cloudburst 
occurred  at  the  head  of  Van  Trump  Creek  and  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  water  carried  down  the  narrow  stream,  all  mineral  soil,  brush,  etc., 
along  the  stream  bottom  was  washed  away  and  nothing  remains  except  boulders. 
Incidentally,  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
up  the  Hi  squally  River.  Careful  examination  along  each  bank  of  the  creek 
failed  to  reveal  a  single  Ribes  in  the  entire  distance  where  the  washing 
occurred  and,  judged  by  comparable  areas  in  the  vicinity,  there  will  not 
be  any  Ribes  there  for  several  years. 

OPERATIOH  OF  GOVERMEHT  TRUCKS  EXPENSIVE 

Cost  of  operating  Government  ov^ed  trucks  on  blister  rust  control 
work  for  the  calendar  year  1930  varied  from  4.69  cents  per  mile  to  14,3  cents 
per  mile,  according  to  figures  given  out  by  R.  L.  MacLeod. 

The  figures  given  out  by  MacLeod  include  the  actual  operations 
costs  plus  depreciation.  Eor  cars  purchased  in  1930  depreciation  was  figured 
on  a  basis  of  20,000  miles. 

A  Chevrolet  l/2-ton  ;^10  recorded  the  lovvest  cost  of  operation.  This 
car  was  used  on  the  damage  to  pine  project  and  approximately  one-half  of  its 
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mileage  wt  s  recorded  on  gooi  roeds.  Tiie  highest  cost  r’t  s  turned  in  hy  the 
G.}f.C.  1-ton,  li.3  cents  per  mile,  hut  this  figure  includes  the  salary  of 
the  truck  driver.  Of  tne  tTs;elve  trucks  operated  'oy  the  office  in  1930, 
seven  l/S-ton  or  pickup  truchs,  ootn  ?ord9  and  Chevrolets,  operated  at  an 
average  cost  of  4,997  cents  per  mile,  four  l-l/2-ton  trucks,  two  Chevrolet 
and  awo  Fords  operated  at  an  aversige  cost  of  3.  79  cents  per  mile.  The 
complete  tabulation  follows: 

COST  'JF  OFhjATII'iC-  C-OV.'£Ht\)MiilLviT  Tf.UGKS  -  1930 


B. 

R. 

C. 

No, 

Truck 

Model 

lifhere 

Oper¬ 

ated 

Total 

Mileaae 

Mile  s 
Per 
Gal. 

Oper¬ 

ating 

Cost 

Per 

Mile 

(Cents) 

De- 

preci- 
ation 
(Cent  s) 

Ave, 

Co  st 
Per 
Mile 
(Cent  s) 

Remarks 

1 

GS/IC 

1-ton 

T20 

192  7 

North 

Ida. 

39 . 724 

10.6 

10.  5 

3.8 

14.3 

Operating  cost  in¬ 
cludes  pay  of 
operator. 

6 

Ford 

pick- 

up. 

A 

1928 

11 

30.610 

16.9 

3.21 

2.0 

5.21 

Used  mostly  over 
poor  or  unimproved 
roads. 

2 

Chev. 
1#  T. 

1930 

It 

6.289 

10.6 

3. 14 

3.0 

6.14 

Used  infrequently 
on  good  roads. 

3 

11 

It 

It 

8.565 

12.2 

3.07 

3.0 

6.07 

9 

Chev. 

i  T. 

II 

II 

5.125 

15.1 

2.  51 

2.  5 

5.01 

m  of  mileage  over 
poor  roads. 

10 

11 

It 

rl 

•  6.  798 

15.1 

2.  19 

2.  5 

4.69 

of  mileage  over 
good  roads. 

11 

II 

II 

II 

9.832 

15.4 

2.  51 

2.5 

5.01 

Used  infrequently 
on  good  roads. 

12 

II 

II 

II 

9.087 

15.4 

2.86 

2.5 

5.36 

Mostly  over  poor 
roads. 

5 

Ford 

pick¬ 

up 

A 

1930 

Calif, 

8.046 

15.0 

2.21 

2.5 

4.  71 

Almost  all  mileage 
over  rough  mountain 
-ous  roads. 

7 

Ford 

AA 

1928 

It 

12.701 

11.5 

3.99 

3.0 

6.99 

8 

11 

IT 

II 

10.236 

10.8 

4.  96 

3.0 

7.  96 

JL 

Chev. 
#  T. 

It 

Ore. 

12,636 

17.2 

2,  5 

2,5 

5.00 

1/4  of  mileage  over 

poor  roads,  | 

WHA.'T  PLA.CE  HA.S  .glRjii  IN  A  .BLIiTER  .hJST  rB.03-EilM  FOR  CALIFOElm IA.7 

V/,  V.  Benedict 


The  employment  of  controlled  fire  as  an  instTment  in  securing  the 
permanent  suppression  of  Ribes  in  stream  type  is  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  in  the  Inland  Fmpire,  Its  use  is  especially  applicable  to  Ribes 
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inerme  areas  'because  such  areas  have  as  yet  not  responded  too  Tvell  to  either 
of  the  ortnodox  methods  of  hand  pulling  or  spraying. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  commercial  sugar  pine  range  in 
California,  more  particularly  on  portions  of  the  Eldorado,  Tahoe  and  Lassen 
National  Forests,  E.  inerme  occurs  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  prevail 
in  R,  inerme  types  of  the  Inland  Empire.  The  California  eradication  forces 
are  thus  faced  with  the  same  " inerme'*  pro'blems  that  present  rather  serious 
obstacles  to  the  Idaho  eradicators.  Spraying  ’Aith  present  prescribed  chemical 
and  hand  pulling  met'iods  are  not  producing  the  desired  results  in  R.  inerme 
sites.  These  methods  are  expensive  and  none  too  efficient.  Although  they 
will  serve,  with  more  or  less  continued  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
eradicators,  a  less  expensive  and  more  pernanent  method  is  earnestly  sought. 
Diesel  oil  failed  to  produce  the  hoped-for  results  on  E.  inerme  and  with  no 
additional  enlightenment  in  t'he  chemical  world  at  present,  we  turn  toward 
fire. 

Let  us  analyze  the  possibilities  of  employing  fire  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  R.  inerme  types:  As  a  general  rule  E.  inerme  does  not  present  a  serious 
problem  outside  the  environs  of  the  meadow  and  sluggish  stream  types.  It 
does  occur  along  the  streams  of  the  upland  t^rpe  but  being  a  bit  out  of  its 
element  in  such  places  it  can  readily  be  eradicated  by  ordinary  hand  pulling 
methods.  Along  the  sluggish  streams  in  and  near  meadows  R.  Inerme  occurs  in 
heavy  concentrations  intergrown  with  willow,  alder,  wild  rose  and  other 
stream  type  vegetation.  The  only  coniferous  growth  in  the  meadows,  if  any 
be  present  at  all,  is  scattered  lodgepole  pine  which  could  be  readily  felled 
along  with  the  deciduous  plants  in  prej^-ring  the  area  for  burning.  In 
contrast  to  Idaho  conditions  where  heavy  stands  of  pine  grow  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  streams,  t'he  us'ual  condition  in  California  is  a  somewhat  open  stand 
of  white  fir  and  lodgepole  pine  along  the  edges  of  meadows,  the  sugar  pine 
and  yellow  pine  occurring  farther  up  the  slopes.  Firing  such  areas  during 
the  rainy  season  should  be  relatively  safe. 

The  meadows  in  the  California  forests  are  all  heavily  grazed. 
Additional  forage  wo^old  be  a  welcome  asset  to  the  forest.  Burning  the  Eibes 
and  intermixed  plant  growth  along  streams  would  permit  the  establishment, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  planted  grass  seed,  of  additional  forage  area. 
This  procedure  would  not  be  robbing  the  forest  of  timber  producing  sites 
for  coniferous  growth  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  £ ttain  in  meadow  type, 

Hiram,  v;e  went  you,  with  your  background  of  stream  type  burning 
experience,  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  look  over  some  of  our  inerme  country 
with  the  idea  of  starting  a  few  fires  in  California. 

STOOPSES  OF  -RECENT  DECISIONS  BY  THF  CQfCPTROLLER  GENEEAL  - 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

A-38695,  Saturday  half  holidays  -  Leave  of  absence  without  paj^ 

Time  on  Saturday  in  excess  of  four  hours  has  a  holiday  status  and  should 
be  excluded  from  annual  leave  with  pay  and  included  in  si ck  leave  and  leave 
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without  pay.  10  Comp.  Gen.  400;  Ops.  Atty  Gen.  Dated  March  17,  1931,  and 
June  25,  1931. 


If  a  per  diem  or  per  annum  employee  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
Sat-urday  part  holiday  \vith  pay,  active  duty  pay  for  part  of  the  Saturday 
should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  four-hour  day,  each  hour's  work  being  / 
computed  as  one-quarter  of  a  day's  pay,  whether  the  regular  number  of  hours' 
work  on  other  days  be  seven  or  eight. 

An  employee  in  a  pay  status  part  of  a  Saturday  but  in  a  non-pay 
status  at  the  close  of  business  on  such  day,  generally  should  be  given  no 
benefit  of  the  shorter  day,  pay  for  the  portion  of  the  day  worked  to  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  working  day.  September  29,  1931. 

Saturday  half  holiday — part  time  and  intermittent  employees  (A-36473). 

Employees  for  whom  no  regular  hours  of  work  are  fixed,  whose  employment 
is  part  time  or  intermittent,  and  who  are  paid  by  the  hour  for  the  time  actu¬ 
ally  worked,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1931, 

46  Stat.  1482,  granting  Saturday  half  holidays  to  certain  Government 
employees  May  9,  1931. 

A-38575.  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses — annual  leave. 

Duty  voluntarily  performed  by  an  employee  while  in  an  authorized  leave 
status  at  his  home  does  not  operate  to  change  his  status  -^rom  that  of  on 
leave  and  he  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  so  incurred  nor  paid  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  such  days.  September  24,  1931. 

A-38655.  Traveling  expenses--mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  automobile. 

The  act  of  Febrviary  14,  1931,  46  Stat.  1103,  authorizing  the  payment 
for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned  automobile  on  official  travel  on  a  mileage 
basis,  limits  such  payment  to  the  employee ' s  "own  automobile"  and  payment 
on  a  mileage  basis  may  not,  therefore,  be  made  to  a  civilian  employee 
for  the  use  of  a  borrowed  automobile.  September  29,  1931.  (See  paragraph 
11  and  105  (e)  of  Standardized  Travel  Eegulations) 

Traveling  expenses — first  duty  station  (A-3?507)  (S). 

The  fact  that  a  newly  appointed  employee  is  required  to  report  at  the 
official  headquarters  of  the  district  to  widch  he  is  assigned  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  his  designated  official  station  from  which  he  is  to  operate, 
does  not  excuse  him  from  the  general  requirement  that  newly  appointed 
employees  must  bear  the  expense  of  placing  themselves  at  their  first  post 
of  duty.  5  Comp.  Gen.  804,  distinguished,  539,  August  7,  1931. 

A-3d077.  Traveling  expenses — personal. 

An  employee  absent  from  headquarters  on  official  business  who  interrupts 
his  travel  status  to  proceed  to  another  point  due  to  the  death  of  a 
relative  and  who  is  recalled  to  headquarters  from  that  point,  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  so  much  of  his  actual  expenses,  including  per  diems, 
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as  would  have  heen  necessary  had  he  returned  to  headquarters  from  his 
place  of  temporary  duty.  Sept.  16,  1931. 

A-38284.  Traveling  expenses — airplanes--emergencie s. 

The  use  "by  an  employee  traveling  upon  official  cusiness  of  airplane 
transportation  at  a  cost  exceeding  that  hy  railroad  is  not  authorized 
except  in  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  an  occurrence  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  and  could  not  have  been  postponed  and  which  required  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  employee  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or 
averting  disaster,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  keep  an  appointment  necess¬ 
arily  made  on  short  notice  and  the  failure  or  postponement  of  which  would 
seriously  disrupt  important  Government  business.  Th^  mere  expediting  of 
Government  business  does  not  constitute  anemergency  authorizing  the  use 
of  airplane  transportation  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  that  by  railroad. 

9  Comp.  Gen.  354,  amplified.  October  1,  1931. 

A-37388.  Traveling  expenses — false  statements. 

Where  an  employee  makes  false  statements  or  submits  fraudulent  receipts 
as  to  certain  items  in  his  claim  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred, 
leaving  doubt  as  to  just  what  expenses  were  actually  incurred,  the  entire 
claim  will  be  disallowed.  10  Comp.  Gen.  138,  July  28,  1931. 

A-36301.  Disbursing  officers — correctness  of  payments — responsibility. 

The  responsibility  of  disbursing  officers  is  a  personal,  bonded  one 
that  public  moneys  be  not  paid  except  in  discharge  of  legal  obligations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  burden  of  establishing  such  fact  is  on  the 
disbursing  officers***. 

Armory  drill  and  administrative  function  pay  -  National  Griard — 31st  day  of 
month.  (A-36325). 

An  officer  of  the  National  Guard  entitled  to  armory  drill  or  adjain- 
istrative  function  pay  on  a  monthly  or  annual  'basis  w'-^o  attends  an 
encampment  beginning  on  the  31st  day  of  a  month  and  thereby  becomes 
entitled  to  and  is  paid  Federal  pay  for  the  31st  day  of  the  month  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  act  of  September  14,  1922,  42  Stat.  841,  is  not  in 
armory  drill  pay  status  on  such  31st  day  of  the  month,  and  accordingly ' in 
computing  such  armory  drill  or  administrative  function  pay  to  Wiiich 
entitled  for  the  month,  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  rate  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  as  required  bj^  the  last  sentence  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1906,  34  Stat.  763,  June  4,  1931.  Note:  This  is  another  application  of 
paragraphs  20  and  21  of  the  Fiscal  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  regarding  salary  for  the  31st  day  of  the  month . M.  L.  McWold. 

EXHIBITS  PUT  ON  AT  THREE  FAIRS 

Wnite  pine  blister  rust  demonstrations  were  given  at  three  fairs 
this  fall,  the  Western  Idaho  State  Fair  at  Boise,  Idaho;  the  Clearwater 
County  Fair  at  Orofino,  Idaho;  and  the  Bonner  County  Fair  at  Sandpoint , 

Idaho.  Plans  had  been  made  to  include  the  Western  Montana  State  Fair  at 
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Missoula,  Montana  'but  at  the  last  moment  tha.t  fair  was  cancelled. 

The  Western  Idaho  State  Fair  opened  September  2  and  closed  Sept.  5. 
Three  large  ca.ses  s’^owing  all  phases  of  the  blister  rust  program  were  used, 
together  with  the  featomatic  slide  projector,  A  series  of  68  colored  slides 
was  used.  A  large  crowd  turned  out  each  day  and  many  of  the  people  showed 
interest  in  blister  rust.  While  the  demonstration  was  given  far  from  the 
white  pine  belt  the  yearning  for  information  was  quite  marked. 

The  Clearwater  County  Fair  was  much  larger  this  year  than  f  ormerly 
and  many  people  examined  the  material  and  wa^tched  the  slide  series.  Blister 
rust  is  fairly  well  undei'stood  in  the  Clearwater  region  and  most  everyone 
knows  something  about  it.  That  fair  opened  Seotember  17  and  closed  September 
19. 


By  far  the  rnos:;  enthusiasm  for  learning  about  blister  rust  was 
shown  at  tne  Bonner  Coun:y  Fair  at  Sandpoint.  A  crowd  was  packed  around  the 
exhibit  there  from  the  time  the  fair  opened  at  10  a.m.  September  24  until  it 
closed  at  9  p.m.  September  26.  The  same  exnibit  material  was  used  at 
Sandpoii'it  as  was  used  at  Orofirio  and  Boise.  In.  addition,  the  booth  was 
plentifully  decorated  with  wnite  pines.  One  kindly  gentleman,  v/ho  was  deem¬ 
ing  30  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  generously  offered  "as  raany 
white  pines  as  you  need  for  decorative  purposes."  Three  truck  loads  of  small 
trees  were  used  and  t.!ie  result  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  looking  exhibit  at 
the  show. 

Ho  record  was  kept  as  to  the  total  attendance  at  the  three  fairs. 

BLIST'FR  RUST  AT  A  LOGGIHG  COH CRESS 

A  small  western  white  pine  tree  infected  with  blister  rust  was 
the  hee-dline  attraction  in  a  blister  rust  control  demonstration  put  on 
by  Lee  ViThite  at  the  Logging  Congress,  sponsored  b,  the  Potlatch  Forests, 
Incorporated,  at  lendcuarters ,  Idaho  October  22.  About  200  lumbermen 
from  all  over  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  attended  the  congress. 

The  blister  rust  display  consisted  of  the  infected  tree,  a 
Ribes  oetiolare  bush,  eradication  equipment  set  up  ready  for  use,  a  repair 
kit  and  chemicals  used  in  chepiical  eradicftion  of  Ribes.  The  entire  display 
received  much  attention  hut  the  infected  white  pine  was  raost  closely 
scrutini zed. 

The  party  landed  at  Headqua.rters  on  a  special  train  of  eight 
pullmans  early  in  the  morning  of  October  22  and  were  taken  b;y  train  to 
camp  Ho.  10  of  the  Clearwa.ter  Timber  Company  wdnere  selective  cutting 
methods  were  studied.  The  party  also  had  an  opportunity  to  view  a  large 
tract  of  v/hite  pine  land  en  route  to  the  camp. 

A  m-eting  was  held  early  in  the  afternoon  after  which  the 
delegates  viewed  the  exhibits  prepared  by  va.rious  co:iimercial  organizations. 
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A  fire  fightiiig  demonstration  by  tlie  Forest  Service  and  a  fire  detection 
demons  traction  by  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association  were  of 
special  interest.  Logging  machinery  and  equipment  were  also  d.emonstrated. 

The  congress  was  run  right  on  schedule,  despite  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  most  of  the  time. 

CALIPQBMIA  APPAF.EHTLY  PRES  OF  RUST  FOR  AHOTHSR  YEAH 

G.  A.  Root 

In  spite  of  the  fact  tlje.t  blister  rust  was  found  t.ids  year  at 
Brush  Creek  in  Curry  County,  Oregon,  intensive  scouting  along  the  northern 
border  of  California  failed  to  reveal  any  signs  of  the  disease  in  this  state. 
The  discovery  of  the  rust  even  at  only  one  of  the  two  locations  of  1929 
led  to  the  fear  that  it  might  be  found  this  side  of  the  line. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  1931  was  a  poor  ear  for  the  spread  of  the 
rust.  Its  presence  only  at  Brush  Creek  in  that  sou''.h"est  corner  is  another 
one  of  many  perplexities  which  face  the  blister  rust  squad. 

RISES  SSF,DS  Am  BIRRS 

F.  A.  Patty 

For  the  past  two  seasons  small  pellets  composed  chiefly  of  Ribes 
nevadense  seed  have  been  found  three  miles  from  Strawberry  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  River.  The  pellets  measure  from  one-half  to  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  length  and  are  conical  in  shape.  In  some  instances 
small  pieces  of  skin  of  R.  nevaden se  fruits  and  other  seeds  are  found.  In 
early  August  these  pellets  were  found  in  a  fresh  condition,  in  fact  they 
had  been  deposited  on  rocks,  stumps,  upturns,  logs,  etc.,  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  collected.  The  conical  raasses  of  seeds  were  still 
quite  moist  and  were  held  together  by  a  saliva-like  substance.  The  sun 
dries  the  seeds  out  but  they  retain  the  form  in  which  they  were  deposited 
until  the  fall  rains  begin. 

The  pellets  are  probably  deposited  by  birds  which  gorge  themselves 
with  the  berries,  digest  the  pulp  and  most  of  the  skin  and  then  disgorge 
the  seeds.  Robins,  quail,  sparrows  and  other  birds  were  found  feeding  on 
the  R.  nevadense  fruits.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  seeds  have  not  passed 
through  the  digestive  tracts  of  the  birds. 

Ti>e  peculiar  thing  about  these  pellets  is  that  they  have  been 
found  only  in  the  one  location.  However,  they  probably  could  be  found  in 
other  localities  where  currants  grow. 

This  article  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  any  members  of  the  office  have  made  similar  observations. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  PATMT  GMTED  OFFORD  AI'ID  IvilPOV 


Messrs.  H.  R.  Of  ford  and  Nicholas  T.  Mirov  of  the  Berkeley  Office, 
were  granted  a  patent  covering  a  process  for  fireproofing  and  waterproofing 
textiles  on  September  1,  1931.  The  patent  ntimher  is  1821317.  The  process 
for  fireproofing  and  waterproofing  textiles  was  developed  to  protect  the 
men  engaged  in  spraying  sodirm  chlorate  and  similar  combustible  spray 
materials.  Messrs.  Of ford  and  Mirov  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing 
this  patent. 

R.  G.  P. 

Eastern  Ne':^s  Letter,  Sept.  ,  1931. 

TRANSFER  TO  PLANT  QUAFJUvTTIITS 

C.  M.  Chapman  and  George  iShiting  were  transferred  from  the 
Division  of  Blister  Rust  Control  to  the  Plant  Q-asrantine  and  Control 
Administration  September  21.  Chapman  is  on  inspection  duty  at  Ogden, 

Utah  while  Whiting  is  at  Spokane. 

C.  0,  Peterson  was  transferred  September  16  and  is  now  on  inspection 
duty  at  Portland,  Oregon. 


NOTES 


G.  B.  Posey  left  for  Washington,  D.  C.  October  23  after  spending 
the  field  season  becoming  acquainted  v/ith  all  phases  of  the  western  work. 

«  «  ♦ 

S,  N.  Wyckoff  returned  October  7  from  a  business  trip  to 
California. 

*  «  * 

R.  L.  MacLeod  returned  to  the  office  October  25  after  spending  a 
week's  vacation  at  Penticton,  B.  C. 

♦  *  * 

The  California  contingent  is  once  more  toiling  in  the  Spokane 

office,  having  forsaken  the  land  of  sunshine  for  the  winter.  Roy  Blomstrom 
arrived  October  2,  W.  V.  Benedict  October  6,  Prank  Patty  October  10  and 
Tom  Harris  October  11. 


*  ij* 

We  hereby  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Breakey  on  the  arrival  of  a  husky  nine-pound  daughter,  Leona  Jane, 
at  the  Deaconess  Hospital  October  22. 
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ARg  BLISTER  RUST  COI^TROL  PLA.]:^S  AICC-  RIB53  EMDIGA-TIOxT  I':3THGDS 

ADEQIIA.TS  TO  MEET  THE  BLI5TEH  BUST  3ITUATI01T  IIT  TSS  TOST? 

W.  Or,  3-uernsey 

It  is  generally  considered  a  form  of  gambling  for  people  to  formulate 
ideas  too  hastily  on  important  problems.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  I 
attempted  to  look  things  over  and  to  weigh  carefully  important  statements 
made  by  companions  on  my  recent  trip  through  the  white  pine  areas  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  control  of  blister  r'nst  in  order  to  secure  white 
pine  protection  through  its  life  in  the  timber  stand  is  indeed  a  very  weighty 
problem  to  solve. 

In  passing  from  point  to  point  on  a  trip  through  Uew  England,  one’s 
ideas  gradually  change.  At  first  (that  is  to  the  western  view)  the  apparent 
lack  of  merchantable  white  pine  is  very  noticeable.  Then  as  one  proceeds 
along  the  route  one  realizes  the  value  of  fast  growing  yo’^ung  white  pine  and 
its  value  to  box,  wood-working  and  barrel  manufactures  in  the  corrimunity. 

A  large  portion  of  these  areas  have  white  pine  regrowth  that  approaches  as 
near  one  hundred  per  cent  regeneration  as  any  tree  species  can.  Along  v/ith 
this  realization  of  white  pine  importance  is  the  fact  of  its  being  heavily 
infected  by  blister  rust. 

Flags  caused  by  killing  blister  rust  cankers  on  twigs  and  brandies 
of  white  pine  can  be  easily  seen  while  passing.  This  condition  prevailed 
through  practically  all  the  white  pine  areas  visited.  The  presence  of  the 
rust  is  so  impressed  on  one's  mind  from  continual  inspection  of  infected 
trees  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  keep  from  ha.ving  a  pessimistic  viewpoint. 

The  itinerary  of  our  trip  began  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  and 
proceeded  north  through  York  County,  Maine.  From  Bethel,  Maine  we  wound  on 
up  thro^ngh  a  pass  in  the  White  Mountains  to  Littleton,  II.  H.  ,  traveling  on 
an  excellent  three-way  cement  road.  The  ease  of  transporting  logs  from  the 
wooded  areas  to  the  numerous  small  mills  was  very  apparent.  Upon  reaching 
Littleton,  IT.  H.  ,  we  decided  to  visit  the  Waterford  area. 

Tne  Waterford  infection  area  is  located  on  the  Lee  farm  Just  east 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  It  seems  trsat  white  pine  was  first  infected  by  spores 
of  Cronartium  ribicola  from  Ribes  nigrum  grown  near  an  old  barn  some  two 
thousand  feet  from  the  nine  grove.  The  pine  is  of  all  ages  and  diameter  classes 
with  the  larger  trees  on  a  rise  of  ground  eest  of  the  j'oungvjr  age  Classes. 

A  striking  point  about  thus  infection  is  that  white  nine  of  larger  diameter 
classes  are  heavily  infected.  Many  trees  are  dead  and  some  ijave  fallen. 

Tne  wild  Ribes  averaging  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  acre  had  been  pulled  in 
and  around  the  grove  and  very  few  could  be  found  upon  careful  inspection. 

The  other  plots  visited  in  that  general  region  bore  out  the  fact 
that  all  pine  age  classes  are  heavily  infected.  The  Ribes  were  few  and  I  was 
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toid  the  wild  Rihes  would  prohahly  average  about  fifteen  per  acre  in  that 
general  region.  Tnis  lack  of  wild  Rihes  with  heavj’’  infection  present  was  a 
source  for  considerable  thought  because,  as  we  know  here  in  the  West,  we  have 
far  greater  concentrations  of  Ribes. 

The  itinerary  called  for  us  to  continue  our  travel  down  through 
Rranconia  Notch  to  Concord,  the  state  capitol,  and  so  on  to  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  for  a  stop-over  with  agent  Swayne. 

From  Exeter  numerous  short  trios  were  made  to  inspect  areas  on 
wnich  wild  Ribes  had  been  pulled  in  the  early  stages  of  rust  control.  Inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  that  there  was  practically  no  blister  rust  ^diere  Ribes  had  been 
pulled  and  the  areas  reworked  at  a  five  or  six-year  interval.  That  is,  the 
young  pines  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  had  come  in  and  were  generally  free 
of  rust.  However,  other  plots  on  areas  visited,  to  which  no  protection  was 
given,  showed  that  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  trees  were 
infected,  with  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  rust  seemed  to  attack  the  dominate 
and  co-domin^te  trees  in  the  stand,  leaving  the  suppressed  trees  to  take 
their  place.  A  certain  percentage  of  rust  was  also  present  on  areas  of 
young  pine  on  vfcich  no  re-eradication  had  been  carried  on. 

It  was  in  this  same  general  region  that  an  interesting  fact  was 
noted.  The  white  pines  located  near  heavy  concentrations  of  wild  Ribes  were 
not  infected  to  any  greater  extent  than  the  areas  of  pine  with  few  Ribes 
interspersed  in  the  stand.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  practically  all 
the  areas  visited  in  that  region.  The  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  a  few 
scattered  full-grown  Ribes  whose  heads  are  above  the  lower  vegetative  screen 
in  the  stand  will  pass  infection  along  to  white  pine  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  other  words,  the  infection  will  cover  the  pine  on  a  large  area  with  the 
assistance  of  these  scattered  Ribes. 

I  continued  ray  travels  from  Exeter,  Nexv  Hampshire  through  southern 
New  Hampshire  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  then  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Thc^re  I  was  Joined  by  Mr.  K.  Stimson  of  the  Boston  office  and  we  proceeded 
to  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  The  Yale  school  forest  is  sitriated  near  Keene. 

White  pine  of  all  age  classes  predominates  p':i  the  forest.  These  pine  areas 
have  been  protected  by  pulling  the  Ribes  and  practically  no  rust  is  visible 
in  the  stand.  This  area  gave  me  a  better  fv^eling  as  the  picture  to  date  on 
the  trip  had  been  somewhat  gloomy. 

We  continued  on  up  throu^  Vermont  and  over  to  Warrensburg,  Now 
York.  Throughout  all  these  regions  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  havoc 
caused  by  blister  rust. 

My  opinion  was  in  no  ;7ay  changed  by  examining  the  many  plots  in  the 
Warrensburg  territory.  The  Ribes  are  more  plentiful  in  this  region.  Here 
the  Ribes  situation  approaches  the  conditions  found  in  the  West, 

It  is  pTJite  evident  that  the  white  pine  rotation  has  been  set  back 
many  years  in  tiie  East  by  the  action  of  pine  killing  blister  rust.  Blister 
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rust  has  "been  very  deadly  in  its  progress  of  killing  white  pine.  The 
eradicction  of  Rites  has  prevented  this  progress  on  the  younger  pines  that 
have  sprung  up  after  the  first  control  measures  were  taken.  As  our  wnite 
pine  here  in  the  West  is  even  more  susceptible  than  eastern  pine  (about 
seventeen  times  as  much)  with  the  rust  present  on  large  areas  we  can  expect 
to  have  our  pine  rotation  set  back  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years. 

After  this  rather  rapid,  tho  intensely  interesting  ea.stern  trip, 
the  repetition  of  conditions  led  me  to  form  several  objectives. 

The  first  is  that  we  here  in  the  West  must  change  our  inanner  of 
attack  if  blister  rust  is  to  be  prevented  from  killing  our  young  white  pine. 
Whereas,  we  have  been  carrying  on  stream  t;^pe  eradication  it  is  nrcesst ry 
to  change  from  this  system  to  complete  eradication  of  all  Ribes  in  white 
pine  arccs.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  Ribes  from  large 
blocks  of  white  pine  and  insure  protection  by  eradicating  the  Ribes  from 
protection  strips  around  the  pine  areas.  As  the  western  pines  and  Ribes  are 
more  susceptible  to  blister  rust,  the  protection  strip  should  be  about  one- 
quarter  mile  in  width.  The  exact  width  of  this  protection  strip  is  rather 
hard  to  judge  with  no  exact  information  at  hand. 

The  following  up  of  this  eradication  by  re-eradict tion  is  just  as 
necessary  for  pine  protection  as  the  first  work.  To  insure  this  second 
protection  jhase,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plan  the  progress  of  the  work  to 
be  in  keeping  v/ith  available  finances.  If  we  should  sufier  a  great  loss  of 
white  pine  in  our  next  rotation  after  spending  la’^ge  sums  of  money  for 
protection,  it  will  be  a  black  mark  against  our  methods  and  policy. 

I  should  judge  also  that  it  would  be  most  feasible  to  have  our 
cooperators  educated  somewhat  on  the  idea  that  we  will  lose  some  of  our 
pine  in  the  next  rotation  as  the  rust  is  already  here,  but  continue  the 
educating  process  thax;  protection  to  white  pines  by  eradicating  the  Ribes 
will  insure  pine  protection.  It  is  just  a  thought  that  some  of  our  new 
cooperators  have  the  idea  that  one  eradication  of  Ribes  is  sufficient  to 
insure  protection. 

Another  rather  practical  objective  to  insure  more  progressive 
control  measures  would  be  the  permanent  assignment  of  personnel  to  respec¬ 
tive  areas,  or  jobs.  In  this  wiy  these  men  would  handle  all  the  details 
pertaining  to  the  assignment.  They  would  then  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  dealing  with  the  respective  cooperetors  and  be  in  close  touch  v/ith  the 
situation.  This  would  be  of  vital  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  local 
cooperators  in  the  field.  This  plan  would  also  oe  of  assistance  to  the 
men  in  making  control  plans  and  carrying  out  the  protection  iteasures 
necessary. 


My  ideas  of  the  blister  rust  situation  are  probe bly  still  very 
hazy  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing.  H'lat  is  when  blister  rust  concentrates 
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on  wnite  pine  here  in  the  West  it  is  goin^  to  he  a  terrible  blow  to  pine 
owners.  One  can  hardly  ride  day  after  day  thr^’ogh  the  white  pine  lorests 
of  the  northeastern  states  and  not  forsee  such  a  result  in  the  West. 

The  actual  importance  of  white  pine  to  the  Inland  Eixpire  is 
impossible  to  determine.  White  pine  is  our  basic  tree,  on  which  comimercial 
enterprises  hinge.  The  blister  rust  is  here  to  stay  and  kill  this  important 
tree  species.  It  is  a  problem  that  must  have  a  well  organized  campaign 
to  stop  and  that  is  our  job. 


PROGRESS  OF  RISES  EBhDICiiTIOW  I^I  THE 
Ei^iPIRE.  SEASON  1^31 
C.  C.  strong 

The  campaign  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1^30-31  for  securing 
funds  for  Ribes  eradication  in  the  Inland  Empire  is  now  a  maoter  of  history. 
In  light  of  the  widespread  devastation  now  under  way  throughout  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  white  pine  stands  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  especially  as 
revealed  by  surveys  and  examinations  made  in  the  last  three  months,  this 
campaign  was  a  most  timely  one.  It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact,  however,  that 
if  this  campaign  could  have  been  made  with  equal  effect,  five  years  ago  (with 
adequate  increases  annually  to  now,)  there  would  be  at  present  a  good 
possibility  of  heading  off  much  of  the  destruction  from  blister  rust  which 
is  inevitable  in  the  Inland  Empire.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  California. 

As  a  result  of  the  effort  to  secure  blister  rust  control  funds, 
there  was  available  for  expenditure  on  Ribes  eradica.tion  during  the  season  of 
1^31  and  the  starting  of  the  work  in  the  spring  of  ly3h,  the  following 
amounts ; 


1.  Clearwater  National  Forest . $R15,700.00 

h.  Clearwater  limber  Protective  iissociation. . .  ol,100.00 

3.  Potlatch  limber  protective  Association .  30,750.00 

4.  Upper  St.  Maries  Drainage .  15,000.00 

5.  priest  Lake  Timber  Protective  iissociation. .  15,000.00 

Total . . . $340 , 550 . 00 


The  above  figures  include  funds  appropriated  to  the  Division  of 
Blister  Rust  Control  to  meet  the  cooperation  of  owners  involved.  In 
addition  to  this,  about  $6,000.00  was  available  for  Ribes  eradication  in  the 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Forest  operation  $1;:^5, 000.00  of  the 
sum  listed  was  appropriated  directly  to  and  expended  by  the  United  States 
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Forest  Service.  The  technical  supervision  and  direction  Of  the  field  work 
was  done  by  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Blister  Rust  Control.  Likewise 
the  appropriations  for  blister  rust  control  on  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
were  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  technical 
supervision  of  this  work,  however,  fell  to  the  Division  of  Blister  Rust 
Control.  On  all  the  other  projects  listed  the  Division  of  Blister  Rust 
Control  assumed  entire  direction  of  the  work  and  expended  the  funds. 

•  Such  a  large  and  sudden  increase  in  the  Ribes  eradication  project 

added  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  the  Division  of  Blister  Rust  Control. 
Not  only  did  it  necessitate  the  gathering  together  of  experienced  camp 
bosses  and  crew  foremen  to  man  thirty-seven  field  units  averaging  about 
20  men  each  but  the  load  on  the  fiscal  and  administrative  departments 
was  increased  proportionately.  While  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
field  supervision  of  this  work  had  no  fear  of  their  ability  to  meet  the 
added  responsibility,  they  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  probable  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  minds  of  others  that  such  a  sudden  increase  might  result 
in  a  general  decrease  in  efficiency  and  relatively  higher  costs  per  acre. 
Hence,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  report  that  efficiency  did  not 
suffer  and  that  relative  costs  did  not  increase.  In  fact,  it  is 
generally  felt  by  those  who  were  able  to  observe  the  work  closely  that 
better  work  was  done  this  season  than  ever  before  and  that  the  average 
volume  of  work  per  man  increased  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

Work  on  the  Clearwater  National  Forest  consisted  of  both  upland 
and  stream  type  Ribes  eradication.  It  centered  largely  on  the  northern 
section  of  the  Musselshell  ranger  district,  the  Orogrande,  French  Creek  and 
lower  Weitas  Creek  drainages  end  the  area  lying  north  of  Elk  Mountain 
between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River  and  the  Clearwater  Timber 
Protective  Association  boundary.  Twenty  units  were  employed  on  the  forest. 

On  the  Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association  only  stream  type 
Ribes  were  treated.  Early  season  work  centered  around  Pierce.  Some  of  the 
eight  units  were  later  moved  to  the  Silver  and  upper  Beaver  Creek  drainages. 

The  bulk  of  work  done  b;-  the  four  units  employed  on  the  Potlatch 
Timber  Protective  Association  was  confined  to  stream  type  Ribes.  However, 
complete  Ribes  eradication  was  done  in  and  around  the  two  infection  centers 
(Three  Bear  Creek  and  the  junction  of  Elk  and  Deep  creeks)  loiown  to  exist 
prior  to  this  season. 

On  the  upper  St.  Maries  River  the  rust  was  known  to  be  generally 
present  before  work  was- started.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  work 
over  both  upland  and  stream  types.  Two  units  were  employed. 

Both  upland  and  stream  types  were  covered  by  the  two  units 
employed  on  the  North  Fork  of  East  River  on  the  Priest  Lake  Timber  Protec¬ 
tive  Association.  Ribes  petiolare  does  not  exist  on  this  area  in  any 
quantities.  Hence  the  work  was  confined  to  hand  pulling  with  the  exception 
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of  a  small  area  having  heavy  E.  inerme  where  experimental  spraying  and 
respreying  w&s  done  by  the  methods  project. 

One  -unit  was  engaged  on  Morint  Es,inier  National  Park.  About  one 
month  was  reqmred  to  complete  the  area  near  Longmire  Springs  where  work  was 
started  in  1930.  The  unit  was  then  moved  to  the  v'lTnite  River-Sunrise  Eidge 
area  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  where  it  rsnained  for  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

Results  of  work  are  as  follows: 

RESULTS  OP  RIBES  MulDICATION  QM  THE  CLSAR^ATEE  NATIONAL  EOESST.  1931 

Hand  Pulling 


Unit  No. 

Acres 

Worked 

Man 
Usys  . 

No.  Eibes 
PuJ.led 

Lata  Per  Acre  1 

Man  Days 

Eibes 

♦1 

3.S71 

3.7  74 

1.579.250 

1.02 

430 

2 

3.589 

3 . 514 

1.125.275 

.98 

314 

3 

3.592 

2.07S 

1.209.751 

.53 

337 

4 

1.210 

1.719 

325.717 

1.42 

270 

5 

3.278 

4.058 

1.218. 788 

1.24 

372 

, Totals  i 
lAverages 

15.340 

15.141 

— 

5.458 . 781 

.99 

356 

Spraying 


Unit  No. 

Acres.^ 

'.tiorked 

Man 

Da.vs 

No.  Gallons 
Spray 

Data  Per  Acre 

Man  Days 

Gallons 

♦1 

514 

352 

7.817 

.  58 

15 

2 

1.320 

1.014 

27.569 

.  77 

21 

3 

159 

483 

11.592 

2.86 

69 

4 

196 

605 

16.909 

3.09 

86 

5 

236 

635 

14.256 

2.22 

50 

[Totals  A 
i Averages 

2.485 

3.089 

73.153 

1.24 

31 

♦These  five  units  represent  19  camps. 

Finite  Pine  Acreage  on  Clearwater  National  Forest  Eibes  Eradication 

Areas.  1931 


Unit 

No. 

Acres 

Pro¬ 

tected 

Acres 

In  Un- 
f ini  shed 
Areas 

Total 

Acres 

Requirements  to  Complete 
Protection 

Acres 
to  Work 

Man 

Da.vs 

Gallons  of 
Spray 

1 

11.000 

4.317 

L  15.317i  2^315 

2.418 

2.150 

2 

12.465 

5.660 

18 . 125 

940 

1 . 555 

11.700  .  . 

3 

3.592 

3.318 

6.920 

3.318 

2.500 

2.500 

4 

5.700 

3  ,230- 

8.930 

2.010 

2.275 

15.030 

5 

22.740 

.  1,160 

23.900 

810 

980  i  700 

Totals 

55.497 

17.585 

73 . 192 

9.393  1  9.828  1  32.130 
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5JESm.TS  Qg  F.IBSS  EBADI CATION.  CLEARW:A.T1E  TEBER  PHQTSCTIVE 

ASSOCIATION.  1931 


hand  pTilling 


Camo 

Acres 

Men 

No.  Ribes 

Data  Per  Acre 

No . 

(.hrked 

hays 

Pulled 

Man  Da.ys 

Ribes 

1 

1.411 

659 

205.092 

.47 

145 

2 

1.120 

_ 739 

174.015 

.  66 

155 

3 

93d 

628 

224.695 

.68 

240 

4 

715 

550 

172.845 

.  77 

242 

5 

723 

594 

227.397 

.o2 

315 

6 

576 

505 

lu9 . 563 

1.05 

329 

7 

1.120 

531 

131.93d 

o 

1.0 

1 

118 

. 

5d  7 

357 

91.653 

.63 

155 

All 

-Z..19C1 

1.117.308 

.  65 

19  7 

Spraying 


Camp 

Acres 

Ma.n 

Gallons 

Data  Per  Acre 

No. 

forked 

Days 

Spray 

Man  Lays 

Gels. Spray 

1 

183.3 

290.0 

5 ,403 

1.51 

29""^ 

2 

289.3 

162.9 

5.033 

.  55 

1  7 

3 

323.0 

336.  5 

10.644 

1.18 

32 

4 

164.7 

215.  7 

1.928 

1.49 

30 

5 

28d.  1 

423.5 

12 . 701 

1.47 

44 

6 

108. 1 

370.  5 

12.083 

3 .43 

112 

7 

127.  7 

157.5 

2.911 

1.31 

23 

92.4 

3  j  5.  8 

11.316 

4.10 

123 

All 

1 . 5c;6 . 6 

2.432.  i 

55.019 

1.53 

41 

There  remain  about  5’58  man  day's  uorlc  on  the  stream  type 
represented  here  upon  completion  of  which,  shout  55,000  acres  will  have 
been  given  partial  protection. 

HSSULTS  0?  RIBAS  EHi^DICATION.  PRIEST  lAI-CE  TT13hR  PROTECTIVE 

^SS0CL>^TI0K.  1951 


Eradication 

r‘"  ' ' 

acres 

Man 

Ho.  Ribes 

Date  Per 

Acre 

Type 

'.Torked 

Da.y  s 

Pulled 

Man  Day  s 

Ribes 

Dense  Mature 

1.959 

96 . 6 

39 . 155 

.05 

20 

Open  Mature 

6.3  79 

93  7,4 

639.911 

.  15 

100 

Dense  Rep. 

1.848 

95.0 

13.9  73 

.  05 

8 

Open  Rep. 

740 

38.4 

5.321 

.05 

9 

Stream 

1.155 

691.3 

327. 725 

.  59 

281 

Dense  Pole 

37 

3.0 

577 

00 

o 

18 

Open  Pole 

442 

30.2 

4 .  732 

.07 

11 

. 4ll 

12.571 

1.392.4 

1.032.495 

.15 

82 
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A^:SULTS  OF  RIBSS  ERADICATION  UPPSE  ST.  VARIES  DH^IKA-GE 

1931 


Band  Fulling 


Camp 

Ho. 

Acres 

‘•orked 

Man 

Days 

Ho.  Ribes 
Pulled 

Data  Per  Acre 

Man  Days 

Ribes 

1 

1.235 

698 . 5 

209.650 

.57 

170 

2 

779 

779.0 

200.223 

1.00 

257 

Both 

2.014 

1.477.5 

409.883 

.  73 

204 

Sprayir-ig. 


Camp 

Ho. 

AcreSif 

Worked 

Man 

Days 

Ho.  Cals. 
Spray 

Data 

Per  Acre 

Man  Daiys 

Gals.  Spray 

1 

284 

652 

19.167 

2.29 

67 

2 

196 

455 

14.300 

2.32 

75 

Both 

480 

1.107 

33.957 

2.31 

?1 

There  remains  about  250  men  days  rork  to  do  upon  the  completion  of 
which  about  d,B30  acres  will  hcve  been  protected.  The  acreage  not  shown 
above  had  so  few  Ribes  thst  working  it  w&s  deemed  not  necessary. 

^Wherever  R.  -petiolare  is  found  there  are  almost  invariably  bushes 
of  other  Ribes  species  associated  with  it.  These  must  be  hand  pulled.  Hence 
the  acreage  sprayed  is  always  a  portion  of  that  hand  pulled  and  when  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  hand  pulling  and  spraying  data  is  made,  the  two  acreages  must  not  be 
added.  Use  only  that  shown  under  hand  pulling. 

RESULTS  RI3RS  ERADIGiiTIOH.  P0TL-.TCH  TIiv3BR  PROTSCTIVE 

ASSQCUTIQI'T.  1931 


Hand  Pulling 


Can^ 

Acres 

Man 

Ho.  Ribes 

Data  Per  Acre 

v/orked 

Days 

Pulled 

Man  Days 

Ribes 

1 

1.022 

539 

102.514 

.  53 

100 

2 

1.379 

850 

203.464 

.  62 

148 

3 

1.553 

1.027 

3.53.580 

.62 

213 

4 

677 

924 

370.221 

1.35 

562 

All 

4.736 

3.390 

1.029.879 

.72 

218 

Spraying 


Camrp 

No. 

Acres,/' 

Worked 

Man 

Days 

Gallons 

Spray 

Data  Per  Acre 

Man  Days 

Gallons 

1 

138 

139.0 

3.145 

1.37 

23 

2 

8 

22.5 

700 

2.81 

88 

4 

13 

19.0 

461 

1.46 

35 

All 

159 

230.5 

4.306 

1.45 

27 

In  addition  to  the  upland  areas  near  infection  centers  which  were 
worked,  the  stream  type  work  done  gave  partial  protection  to  about  33,000 
acres  of  white  pine  lands. 
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RESULTS  OF  EIBES  ERADICATIOH.  MQtjNT  BAllUm 

EATIOm  PARK.  1931 


Area 

Acres 

Worked 

Man 

Days 

Ribes 

pulled 

Data  Per  Acre 

Man  Days 

Ribes 

Lonamire 

311.5 

550 

68 . 106 

1.77 

219 

White  River 

958.  5 

799 

304 . 504 

.83 

213 

Both 

1.270.0 

1.349 

272.610 

1.06 

215 

In  addition  to  the  ecreaf.e  Trorked  on  the  White  River  area,  over 
1,4CX)  acres  containing  white  pine  of  importance  from  the  same  standpoint 
were  worked  hy  experienced  scouts.  About  300  acres  of  this  had  no  Ribes 
and  the  balance,  which  lay  principally  in  an  open  park,  had  a  few  Ribes 
which  were  removed.  The  protection  zone  around  the  area  worked  by  scouts 
and  crews  had  little  pine  and  practically  no  Ribes, 

Fote:  All  tables  subject  to  minor  corrections  following  final  checking  of 
report. 

EXPERIMTAL  RISES  ERADICATION.  LASSEN 

IIATIOMAL  FOREST.  CALIF. 

W.  V.  Benedict 

From  June  until  the  middle  of  September  of  the  field  season 
just  past,  35  sturdy  sons  of  California  clambered  over  the  Deer  Creek  lava 
country  leaving  in  their  wake  miles  of  white  twine  and  thousands  of  dead 
and  mortally  wounded  Ribes.  Regardless  of  a  flanking  attack  from  nine 
forest  fires  and  forty-nine  rattlesnakes  the  California  contingent  exter¬ 
minated  340,005  Ribes  of  various  breeds  from  17,340  acres  of  the  Lassen 
Forest's  choice  sugar  pine  land.  The  following  tabulation  sunmarizes, 
according  to  eradication  type,  the  results  of  the  season's  accomplishments: 

SmiiARY  OF  RIBES  ERADICATIQIT 


Erad.  Tyne 

Acres 

Man 

Days 

Ribes  Eradicated 

Ave. 

Per 

Acre 

Acres 

Per 

Man 

Day 

R. 

roezli 

R. 

nev. 

R. 

iner. 

R.  cer. 
R.  vis. 

Total 

Ribt's 

Stream 

338 

636. 3 

21.099 

62.445 

52.577 

38 

136.159 

402.8 

0.5 

SP-F 

4.263 

785.1 

113,190 

25.725 

339 

2.254 

141.508 

33.3 

5.4 

ISP-TP 

3.007 

419.2 

47.975 

5.195 

172 

649 

53.991 

18.0 

7.2 

Minor  Tynes 

383 

58.9 

6.188 

326 

1.717 

116 

8.347 

21.8 

6.5 

Sub-total 

7.991 

1.899.5 

188.452 

93.691 

■54.805 

3.057 

340.005 

42.  5 

4.2 

Blocked  out 
(SP-F  4393) 
(SP-YP  4704) 
(Minor  145) 
(Brush  107) 

9.349 

34.0 

275.0 

Tyne  Total 

17.340 

1.933.5 

188.452 

93.6^11 

54 . 805 

3.057 

340.005 

19.6 

8.96 

The  area  worked  this  season  contained  fewer  Ribes  than  any  area  thus 
far  encountered  in  California.  This  condition  is  typical  of  much  of  the  sugar 
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pine  type  on  the  Lassen  Forest  and  appears  to  he  characteristic  of  the  lava 
formations  so  common  in  the  northern  Sierra, 

All  work  done  this  year  had  to  conform  to  an  efficiency  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  50  feet  of  Rihes  live  stem  per  acre.  To  attain  tnis  degree 
of  efficiency  frequently  two,  and  occasionally  three  workings  of  an  area 
were  required.  This  was  especially  true  in  stream  type  and  hrushy  areas. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  eradication  area  supported  less  than  50  feet 
of  live  stem  per  acre  and  was  eliminated  from  crew  work, 

Rihes  inerme  concentrations  were  encountered  of  sufficient  density 
and  magnitude  as  to  preclude  ordinary  hand-pulling  methods.  As  an  entirely 
experimental  undertaking,  Diesel  oil  was  employed  as  a  spray  to  stems, 
leaves  and  crowns  of  sixteen  acres  of  the  heaviest  R.  inerme.  Each  hush 
was  given  a  heavy  dose  of  oil,  including  a  healthj-  application  to  the 
soil  at  the  hese  of  the  crown.  A  check-up  on  the  work  later  in  the  season 
showed  that  although  a  high  percentage  of  live  stem  was  killed  as  a  result 
of  the  oil  application,  the  percentage  of  hush  kill  was  low.  Sprouting 
from  the  crown  was  abundant.  Re-spraying  was  done  on  half  of  the  area, 
oil  being  applied  in  copious  quantities  to  crowns  and  sanrroimding  soil. 

Diesel  oil  was  also  applied  to  heavy  concentrations  of  R.  roezli 
with  more  encouraging  results.  ITo  sprouting  was  noted  on  thi  s  species  at 
the  close  of  the  field  season. 

Costs  for  this  year’s  work  have  not  as  yet  been  computed.  However 
the  costs  will  he  the  lowest  yet  attained  in  California.  tiThile  some  refine¬ 
ments  in  methods  Imve  of  course  been  made,  the  season’s  low  cost  is  largely 
the  result  of  easier  working  conditions  and  fewer  Rihes. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE  PLAIITATIOIT 

AT  SWEi.'  QREGOIT 

B.  A.  Anderson 

The  Rihes  eradication  season  at  Swim,  Oregon,  started  on  July  12; 
a  late  start  hut  the  hoys  made  up  for  it  on  the  other  end  of  the  season. 
Turkeys  were  packed  on  October  20  -  two  months  and  five  days  before 
Christmas  -  the  latest  date  at  which  an  eradiCci-tion  camp  has  been  held 
open  on  the  western  front.  Onstat ,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  eradication 
camp,  says  you  can't  find  Rihes  in  four  inches  of  snow. 

During  the  period  1913  to  1919  approximately  900  acres  of 
burned-over  land  on  Still  Creek  was  planted  to  western  white  pine  hy 
the  Forest  Service.  These  plantings  represent  the  largest  single  Forest- 
Service  plantation  of  western  white  pine  in  Oregon. 

Because  of  the  scattered  locations  of  the  plantings  it  has  he©n 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  Rihes  from  almost  3,000  acres  to  adequately 
protect  the  plantation.  The  pine  is  in  a  healthy,  thrifty  condition  and 
is  making  an  average  annueJ  height  growth  of  from  18  to  24  inches, -  On 'ths 


loT'/er  slopes  the  planted  pine  is  supplemented  hy  a  fa.ir  stand  of  ns.tive 
white  pine  reproduction. 

The  Eibes  species  on  the  area  consist  of  Rihes  lacustre  and  R. 
hracteosum  in  the  stream  type,  and  R.  sanguineum  and  ^  viscosissimum  on 
the  slopes.  An  occasional  bush  of  R.  triste  was  also  f  ound  in  the  bottom¬ 
lands.  Ribes  were  found  in  practically  every  seepage  on  the  area.  Ribes 
eradication  work  was  started  in  1927  and  continued  by  a  small  force  during 
the  seasons  of  1928,  1929  and  1930.  The  piles  of  dead  bushes  in  the  stream 
type  worked  during  these  years  beer  mute  witness  to  some  of  the  dif f icjlties 
which  had  confronted  Goodding  on  this  particular  project  in  his  "Kingdom 
by  the  Sea. " 

In  1931,  it  was  decided  to  place  a  large  crew  on  the  job  to  re- 
cneck  the  areas  worked  in  past  years  and  to  extend  eradication  boundaries 
to  a  distance  which  it  is  believed  will  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
pine  plantation. 


The  bad  actors  on  the  Swim  project  are  E.  lacustre  and  R.  bracteosum. 
On  part  of  the  stream  tj^e  they  occur  in  such  dense  masses  that  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  hand  pull  them.  In  physical  characteristics  and  habitat 
R.  bracteosum  closely  resembles  R.  -petiolare.  On  several  of  the  areas  where 
these  species  occurred  in  extremely  heavy  masses,  they  vere  sprayed  with  a  17 
per  cent  concentration  of  Atlacide.  Experiments  rith  similar  tjqpes  of  sprcys 
applied  to  the  leaves,  stems,  and  crowns  of  this  species  have  not  been 
attended  with  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  past.  However,  it  was  thought 
tha-.t  a  heavy  ground  application  of  the  Atlacide  spray  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  addition  to  covering  the  aerial  portions  of  the  plant  might 
produce  favorable  results. 


An  inspection  of  sprayed  R.  bracteos-om  bushes  this  fall  does  not 
give  much  hope  that  a  satisfactory  kill  '^ill  be  secured.  Parts  of  the  aerial 
portions  of  the  bushes  seem  to  be  dying  back  and  show  the  same  black  streaks 
in  the  cambium  layer  which  sprayed  R.  petiolare  exhibits  when  the  chemical 
is  taking  effect.  The  root  systems  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  the 
least. 


Acres 

536.4 


Uan  Days 

735.25 


SUiViMARY  OF  RIBES  ERASICATIOH.  1931 

HAilD  FULLIHG 

Ri  bes 

R.  lac.  R.  brae.  R,  triste  R.  sang.  Total  Per  Acre 
132,632  6,501  1,775  62  140,990  252. 9 


SPRAYIITG 


Man  Days  Acres 
260  116.8 


Gallons  Spray  Used 

11,21? 


Gallons  per  Acre 

96.03 


The  Still  Creek  area  is  in  verj-  good  shspe  at  the  present  time  but 
will  probably  require  the  following  work  during  the  1932  season: 
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1-  Hand  pull  Ribes  from  areas  on  which  R.  hracteosun  and 
R.  lacustre  were  sprayed,  as  the  kill  secured  is  problematical, 

2,  Check  over  all  sites  on  which  heavy  concentrations  of 
Ribes  were  found  during  the  1931  season,  as  there  will  probably  be  some  missed 
bushes  and  sprouts  appearing  from  overlooked  or  broken  crowns. 

In  addition  to  the  above  necessary  work,  the  following  small  areas 
need  to  be  cleaned  up: 

1.  Approximately  3  acres  at  head  of  creek  Y. 

2.  Approximately  16  acres  on  creek  #11. 

3.  The  -upland  type  between  creeks  #1  and  #3  on  which 

are  fo-und  up  to  30  R.  lacustre  bushes  to  the  acre, 

4.  Upland  type  between  creeks  ,H  and  #5  on  which  are  found 

up  to  40  R.  lacustre  and  R.  sanguine-um  bushes  to  the 
acre. 

After  this  work  has b een  done  it  is  my  belief  that  the  area  would 
be  on  what  co-old  be  called  a  maintenance  basis.  A  small  nomber  of  man  days 
spent  on  rechecking  the  area  each  following  year  sho-uld  be  s-officient  to 
keep  the  Still  Creek  plantation  in  a  disease-free  condition. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  III  SQUTHEASTRRN  BRITISH 

COLUivIBIA 
W.  V,  Benedict 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer,  in  company  with  C.  C.  Strong 
and  L.  E.  Nelson  of  Spokane  and  J.  L.  Mielke  of  the  Division  of  Forest 
PatholOQT,  to  spend  several  days  in  the  white  pine  belt  of  eastern  British 
Col-umbia.  The  p-urpose  of  the  trip  was  to  observe  the  general  development  of 
blister  rust  in  a  region  similar  to  the  Idaho  pine  belt  and  to  learn  of  its 
behavior  -under  controlled  conditions  from  plot  studies  inaugurated  by  the 
Division  of  Forest  Pathology, 

White  pine  reproduction  is  ab-undant  over  large  parts  of  southeastern 
British  Col-umbia,  in  many  places  being  the  key  tree  in  the  stand.  Blister  rust 
appeared  to  be  present  wherever  white  pines  occ-urred,  in  greater  or  lesser 
amounts  depending  upon  the  proximity  of  the  cultivated  English  black  currant 
fRibes  nigr-um).  Almost  every  settlement  supported  some  black  currant  bushes 
and  pines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ’'■ere  heavily  infected,  infection  becoming 
lighter  as  the  distance  from  the  black  c-urrant  center  increased. 

Of  striking  significance  is  the  ability  of  the  rust,  -under  condi¬ 
tions  comparable  to  those  present  in  north  Idaho,  to  destroy  and  damage 
pines  where  but  a  few  scattered  Ribes  lacustre  bushes  are  present  in  the 
forest.  This  sit-uation  was  noted  in  a  region  in  which  black  currants  were 
absent  and  the  only  Ribes  was  a  scattering  of  R.  lacustre.  This  same 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  damage  st-udy  plots  of  the  Division  of  Forest 
Pathology.  Plots  have  been  established  in  regions  remote  from  black  currant 
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plantings  and  where  Eibes  are  either  absent  or  hut  scattered  through  the 
stand.  On  the  plots  and  in  the  surrounding  co-ontry  all  Hides  have  been 
removed  except  a  known  few  at  the  center  of  tne  plots.  These  hushes 
(R.  lacustre )  were  artificially  inoculated  with  blister  rust  and  the 
resulting  infection  to  the  s^orrounding  pines  carefully  noted.  The  general 
story  for  each  plot  is  the  same.  Infection  of  sufficient  magnitude  occurs 
on  the  pines,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  150  feet  from  the  Hides,  to  so 
dan^age  them  as  to  make  their  continued  propagation  under  such  conditions 
doubtful.  In  one  instance,  approximately  26  feet  of  R.  lacustre  live  stem 
per  acre  was  responsible  for  such  pine  damage. 

vnnite  pines  are  becoming  rather  alarmingly  infected  with  blister 
rust  on  areas  that  have  fewer  Rides  than  mar.y  areals  in  the  Inland  Empire 
and  Calif om.ia  after  a  Eibes  eradication  has  been  performed.  In  other 
words,  this  big  question  looms  up.  Are  present  methods  providing  the 
requisite  degree  of  protection?  If  what  is  taking  place  in  British 
Columbia  has  been  properly  interpreted,  more  intensive  Rides  eredication 
methods  must  be  adopted.  Fullest  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  danger 
involved  in  leaving  even  one  Rides  per  sere.  Control  costs  that  are  already 
high  for  many  localities  must  go  yet  higher  before  satisfactory  control  is 
achieved.  Many  things  regarding  the  behavior  of  the  rust  are  yet  -unknown. 
But,  as  the  quest  for  additional  knowledge  continues,  let  cognizance  be 
taken  of  the  handwriting  which  at  present  seems  to  read:  "More,  much  more 
intensive  Rides  eradication." 


THE  LIBRARY 


Anyone  having  books  or  pamphlets  relating  to  forestry  or  patholOQ^, 
or  books  of  reference  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  office  force,  and 
wishing  to  place  them  in  the  library,  will  please  turn  them  over  to 
Miss  Ryan,  librarian. 


NOTES 


W.  G.  Guernsey  ret-urned  October  30  from  a  month's  business  trip 
through  the  eastern  states.  Vvhile  there  he  inspected  infection  and  control 
conditions  in  the  New  Snglsud  states. 

»  ♦ 

H.  E.  Swanson  left  November  6  on  a  business  trip  to  Washington, 

D.  C.  He  plans  on  being  gone  about  three  months. 

4>  *  # 

C.  C.  strong,  J,  L.  Mielke,  Vh  V.  Benedict  and  L.  E,  Nelson  made 
a  trip  to  eastern  British  Columbia  October  30  to  November  5  to  inspect 
blister  rust  conditions  there. 
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VIEvTPOIHTS  ON  TfE  EFFECTITOESS  OF  CQM'ROL  lU  THE  EA.ST 

H.  N.  Putnam 

I  heartily  agree  with  most  of  Guernsey's  thoughts  as  expressed  in 
his  well  written  article,  "Are  Blister  Rust  Control  Plans  and  Rihes 
Eradication  Methods  Adequate  to  Meet  the  Blister  R-ust  Situation  in  the 
West?"  However,  on  one  point  my  reactions  to  a  trip  through  New  England 
are  quite  the  opposite  to  Bill's,  after  he  had  made  a  similar  trip. 

Guernsey's  feelings  are  shown  hy  the  following  extracts  from  his 

article:  " . The  presence  of  the  rust  is  so  impressed  on  one's  mind  from 

continual  inspection  of  infected  trees  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  keep  from 
having  a  pessimistic  viewpoint...."  And  again:  "....Throughout  all  these 
regions  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  havoc  caused  hy  blister  rust."  That 
his  despondency  was  slightly  lifted  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation 
with  reference  to  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  near  Keene,  New  Hampshire: 
"...These  pine  areas  have  been  protected  by  pulling  the  Ribes  and 
practically  no  rust  is  visible  in  the  stand.  This  area  gave  me  a  better 
feeling  as  the  picture  to  date  had  been  somewhat  gloomy." 

My  feeling  after  taking  that  nationally  known  trip  through  New 
England  was  one  of  optimism.  True,  I  was  taken  to  the  Waterford,  Vermont 
area,  the  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  area  and  other  well  known  strongholds  of 
Cronartium  ribicola.  But,  Bill,  think  of  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
these  strongholds  are  so  relatively  few  and  so  well  known.  The  reason 
they  are  so  well  known  is  that  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  reason  they 
are  so  few  in  number  is  that  the  blister  rust  forces  have  done  and  are 
doing  their  work  so  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  that  poor  old  blister 
rust  hasn't  anywhere  to  go,  but  must  be  content  with  wrecking  vengeance 
on  what  few  pines  he  had  in  his  possession  before  control  work  got  well 
started. 


New  England  presents  a  very  cheerful  picture  of  the  effectiveness 
of  large  scale  control.  Imagine  what  the  picture  would  look  like  if  no 
blister  rust  control  work  ha>.d  ever  been  done  in  New  England.  Instead  of 
driving  miles  and  miles  to  see  a  few  small  areas  of  pines  dead  and  dying 
from  blister  rust,  we  would  be  taken  miles  and  miles  to  see  a  few  stands 
free  from  blister  rust  because  they  were  naturally  free  from  Ribes.  En 
route  to  these  healthy  stands  we  would  be  driving  through  enlarged  replicas 
of  the  Waterford  area,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  healthy,  well  stocked 
stands  of  young  pine. 

Blame  for  this  deplorable  reaction  of  Bill's  to  his  trip  through 
the  beautiful  pine  covered  hills  of  New  England  must  be  laid  somewhere.  I 
am  inclined  to  fix  upon  the  eastern  control  workers  themselves  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  Guernsey's  unfortunate  mental  condition. 
Either  through  a  sense  of  modesty  or  a  failure  to  understand  the  state  of 
mind  of  their  visitors  from  the  West,  the  eastern  tour  conductors  fail  to 
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emphasiee  the  fact  that  due  to  their  own  effective  efforts  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  healthy  white  pines  instead  of  millions  of  acres  of 
dead  and  dying  white  pines. 

It  is  as  if  you  were  trying  to  sell  your  house  and  you  pointed 
out  to  your  prospect  that  there  was  no  fireplace,  that  the  house  was  old, 
and  that  it  needed  repainting,  instead  of  enthusiastically  convincing  him 
of  the  opportunity  to  own  such  a  wonderful  home  for  only  $4,000. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  western  visitor  to  see  in 
New  England  a  very  encouraging  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  large 
scale  control,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  eastern  host  to  see  to  it  that  his 
visitor  has  that  viewpoint. 

TO  A  BLISTER  BUSTER  RSTURIJING  HOIvlE  IN  THE  FALL 

"Who's  the  stranger,  mother  dear? 

Look.'  He  knows  us.'  Ain't  he  queer?" 

"Hush,  wy  own.'  Don't  talk  so  wild. 

That’s  your  father,  dearest  child.'" 

"He' s  my  father?  No  such  thing! 

Daddy  died,  you  know,  last  spring! " 

"Father  didn't  die,  you  chump! 

Father' s  been  out  in  the  stumps. 

But  the  field  season' s  over,  so  he 
Has  no  place  to  go,  you  see! 

No  place  left  for  him  to  roam. 

That  is  w>^  he' s  coming  home. 

Kiss  him.  He  won't  bite  you,  child. 

All  these  Blister  Rust  guys  look  wild!" 

From  a  poem  (with  slight  changes)  taken  from  the  California 
Ranger,  the  weekly  News  Letter  of  Region  5 . G. A.  R. 

SUavIARY  of  EECOyiNAISSAI^TCE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF  CALIFORi^IA 

T.  H.  Harris 

From  1926  through  the  past  season  520,672  acres  have  been  covered 
by  intensive  reconnaissance  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,577.  Some  of  the  finest 
stands  of  sugar  pine  in  the  central  and  northern  Sierra  Nevada  and  other 
mountains  of  northern  California  are  included  in  tliis  acreage. 

In  its  present  status  reconnaissance  has  completed  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  California.  The  in^jortant  forests 
remaining  are  the  Sierra  and  Sequoia  in  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Trinity  in  the  Coast  Range,  The  Shasta,  Tahoe  and  California  contain  some 
sugar  pine. 
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SUi£aAm  OF  RECO'MAISSAiM'CE  Otl  THE  NATIONAL  rORilSTS  OF  CAIIFOMIA.  1926»1931 
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**  Intensive  reconnaissance  only, 

#  All  reconnaissance  work  intensive  and  extensive 


TABLE  ¥0.  3 


RIBES  SPECIES  MCOUETSRED  BY  EECOFMISSAITCE 


Stanislaus 

Plumas 

Las  sen 

Eldorado 

Klamath 

R.  roezli 

R.  nevadense* 

R.  roezli 

R. nevadense* 

R.  inerme** 

R.  vi  SCO  si  s  siraum 
R.  cereum 

R.  rcesli 

R,  nevadense* 

R,  inerme* 

R.  viscosissimum 
R. cereum 

R. roezli 

R. nevadense* 

R.  viscosi ssimum 
R.  cereum 

R.  cruentum 

R.  sanguineum 

R.  klamathense* 

R.  viscosissimum 
R.  lobbii 

R.  lacustre* 

R.  bract eo sum* 

R.  binominatum 

R.  mar  shall  ii 

♦Predominantly  stream  type  species. 

STO'^AEY  OF  RECQNEAIS5AECE  OE  THE  KLAIvlATH  lATIOUAL  FOREST 

CALIEOPITIA,  19.5i 

T.  H.  Harris 

The  Ribes  population  of  the  91,469  acres  of  the  Klamath  Forest 
covered  by  reconnaissance  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  nine  million 
bushes.  This  trifling  figure  is  divided  among  nine  species  inhabiting  five 
major  eradication  types. 


TABLE  IvTO.  1 

RIBES  ANALYSIS  OF  AREAS  COVERED  BY  EECOimAISSAECE  KLAiaTH  KATIOHAL  FOREST 

CALIFORNIA.  1931 


Ribes 

Per  Acre 

R. 

R. 

1  R. 

!  R- 

T - 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

1  R- 

All 

Erad. Tyne 

Acres 

saneo 

].ob„  1  cruent. 

1  lac. 

vi  s. 

binom. 

ki.am. 

brae. 

1  marsh. 

Soec. 

SP-YP 

26.599 

2.  s 

i-4 b 

1  ■  '^.'9 

r  iTa 

-•  1 

•  - _ L  . 

30.4 

SP-F 

24.340 

20.4 

9 

13.8 

7.5 

18. 1 

4.S 

— 

100.7 

Non-SP 

23 . 779 

18.0 

29,4. 

14.3 

a.QL 

15 .4 

24 . 2 

,02 

6.0 

113.21 

Brush 

3.247 

25,  8 

2,3.9 

r  16,5 

8.  1 

9.2 

3 . 5 

— 

77.0 

Stream 

2.540 

48  0 

30,5 

,38.8 

503.  5 

2,  7 

7„  7 

2,  5 

29.9 

.4 

653.8 

SP-YP  CO 

6.336 

16 . 5 

31.2 

14.9 

-16 

62.8 

SP-F  CO 

732 

103,6 

89.9 

3.4 

... 

195. 9 i 

IJon-SP  CO 

2.357 

45.  7 

25. 1 

5.2 

,9 

2.6 

^  . 

_ 

79.5 

Brush  CO* 

965 

55.0 

65.4 

8.1 

— 

128.  5 

Stream  CO 

574 

97.5 

41.  d 

4.9 

479.9 

24.  7 

— 

— 

648.81 

All  Tvues 

91.469 

17.5 

27.3 

12.9 

21.  7 

9.4 

8.0 

.2 

.8 

1.6 

99.41 

♦Originally  was  SP-YP  or  SP-F,  since  logging  these  areas  have  returned  to  brush, 
10^  restocked  with  reproduction. 
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TABLE  ITO.  2 


SmilviARY  OF  RIBSS  POPULATIOF 


Erad.  'R’ue 

Acres 

Bushes 

ITo. 

t  of  Total 

.  ITo.. 

fo  of  Total 

SP-YP 

26.599 

29.1 

809 . 632 

9.0 

SP-E 

24.340 

26.  5 

2.448.146 

27.0 

Non-SP 

23.779 

26.0 

2 .686.863 

29.7 

Brush 

3.247 

3.5 

235.904 

2.6 

Stream 

2.340 

2.8 

1.660.597 

.  18.3 

SP-YP  CO 

6 . 335 

6.9 

397.607 

4.4 

SP-P  CO 

732 

.8 

143.403 

1.6 

Hon-SP  CO 

2.357 

2.6 

104.839 

2.0 

Brush  CO 

965 

1.1 

120.866 

1.3 

Stream  CO 

574 

.  6 

372.425 

4.1 

All  Types 

91.469 

100.0 

9.060.282 

100.0 

It  is  seen  at  once  from  the  accompanying  tables  that  in  this 
northwestern  corner  of  California  the  average  nimber  of  bushes  per  acre  is 
high.  The  lowest  figure  is  30.4  per  acre  in  SP-YP  (sugar  pine-yellow  pine), 
the  next  lowest  is  over  twice  the  size  of  the  first,  or  62.8  per  acre  in 
SP-YP  CO,  while  the  highest  is  653.8  per  acre  in  stream  type.  The  average 
nianber  per  acre  of  all  species  and  for  all  types  for  the  entire  area  covered 
is  99.4  bushes.  Elk  Creek,  a  imit  for  which  the  data  were  compiled 
separately,  showed  1,040  bushes  per  acre  in  stream  type,  804  of  which  were 
£.  lacustre.  These  figures  are  the  highest  yet  obtained  for  any  sizable 
area  in  the  sugar  pine  region  of  California, 

However,  not  all  of  the  Klamath  shows  such  a  high  Ribes  popula¬ 
tion.  21,030  acres  in  the  Orleans  district  support  only  17.6  bushes  per 
acre.  Here  454  acres  of  stream  type  have  154.4  R.  bra.cteosum  per  acre  out 
of  279.2  of  all  species..  R.  bract eo sum  is  a  large-leaved  currant  high 
in  susceptibility. 

The  best  pine  producing  lands  on  the  Klamath  have  an  average  of 
115.8  bushes  per  acre  divided  among  eight  species. 

R.  sanguine^jn.  R.  lobbii.  and  R.  cruentum  are  the  most  widespread 
of  all  the  species  found.  R.  lacustre  is  confined  to  the  stream  type  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  forest;  R.  viscosissimun.  R.  binominatum  and  R. 
mar shall! i  characterize  the  higher  elevations,  the  last  named  species  being 
extremely  localized  in  its  occurrence. 

Stream  type,  which  is  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage,  supports 
22.4  per  cent  of  the  bushes.  ITon-SP  types  exclusive  of  brush  composing 
28.6  per  cent  of  the  area  have  31.7  per  cent  of  the  Ribes.  Much  of  these 
are  fir  types  (Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  and  Shasta  fir)  intermingled  with  and 
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occorring  along  the  ■ap;^r  limits  of  the  s-oger  pine  types.  They  represent 
a  difficult  factor  in  any  control  program. 

WHO  HA-S  THESE  PUBlICATiai^'S? 

The  following  "bulletins  and  hooks  from  the  Division  of  Blister 
Bust  Control  library  have  been  borrowed  and  not  returned; 

"The  Westtrn  Pine  Bark  Beetle"  f Dendroctonus  brevicomis) 

"a  Hatioi^l  Program  of  Forest  Research"  (Pub.  by  the 
American  Tree  Ass*n.  for  the  Society  of  American 
Foresl^srs) 

"Forest  jTursery  and  Planting  Practice  in  Oregon" 

"Forest  Statistics  and  Maps  Northern  Roclsy  Mountain 
Di8t|,  U.  S.D.A.  F.S.  1929" 

STEPS  yr  A  PROgRAIvi  OF  PROTECTION  OF  WHITE  PIMES  AGAINST 

BLISTER  RUST 

H.H.  Putnam 

Wherever  blister  rust  control  is  practiced,  in  the  East,  Lake 
States  or  West,  there  are  three  fundamental  steps  in  furnishing  blieter  rust 
protection  to  ^ne  stands.  These  steps  are: 

1.  Determination  of  the  pine  values  at  stake,  their  location,  extent 
and  characteristics,  and  general  Ribes  conditions. 

2.  Detenaination  of  the  costs  and  methods  of  Ribes  eradication  from 
pine  stands  [previously  evaluated, 

3.  Pro'llection  of  pine  stands  by  the  removal  of  Ribes  thereon  according 
to  plans  already  made. 

phese  general  principles  governing  local  control  practices  are 
well  knowpg  It  is  only  in  their  application  that  methods  of  doing  the  work 
vary  in  dl^'ferent  regions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  factor  influencing 
the  methols  of  supplying  these  principles  is  the  size  of  ownership  or  control 
of  pine  areas.  It  is  a  fairly  well  established  generality  that,  the  larger 
a  given  Tjnit  of  a  job  is,  the  more  systematic  and  definite  must  each  step 
in  its  solution  be. 

This  principle  is  well  illustrated  in  the  work  of  furnishing- 
blister  rust  protection  to  white  pines.  In  the  Inland  Empire  our  cooperators 
are  few  in  number  and  each  one  represents  large  white  pine  ownership.  For 
example,  in  1930  Ribes  were  eradicated  from  14,104  acres  of  stream  type 
representing  partial  protection  on  nearly  a  quarter  million  acres  under  the 
control  of  five  cooperatorf,  an  average  of  approximately  2,821  acres  per 
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cooperator.  Correspondingly,  it  is  in  this  region  that  each  of  the 
three  steps  culminating  in  protection  to  the  pines  is  most  systematically 
done  and  sharply  defined.  These  three  steps  are  known  in  the  West  as: 

(1)  control  reconnaissance,  (2)  pre-eradication  survey,  and  (3)  local 
control.  Control  reconnaissance,  as  defined  in  "Blister  Rust  Control  Work 
in  the  Far  West,  1928"  is:  "A  rapid  and  systematic  survey  of  the  white  pine 
region  to  determine;  (1)  the  extent  and  distribution  of  white  pine  types, 
and  (2)  the  factors  influencing  the  cost  and  methods  of  eradicating  Ribes 
thereon. " 

The  pre-eradication  survey  is  defined  in  this  same  report  as:  "To 
obtain  such  information  on  the  area  as  is  necessary  for  planning  the  field 
organization  and  method  of  procedure. . .  "  At  the  present  time  the  scope  of 
pre-eradication  has  been  enlarged  to  include  the  estimated  cost  of  control 
which  can  then  be  weighed  by  the  ovmer  against  the  value  of  the  pines  to  be 
protected.  The  third  step,  the  actual  protection  of  pines  by  the  removal  of 
Ribes  from  the  stands,  of  course,  needs  no  definition  here. 

In  the  West  the  pre-eradication  surveys  are,  wherever  possible, 
made  by  men  who  will  supervise  the  actual  Ribes  eradication  work  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Control  reconnaissance  is  usually  performed  by  men  who  ?/ill  have 
no  direct  connection  with  subsequent  protection  work  on  the  areas 
reconnai ssanced. 

At  the  small  end  of  the  scale  of  size  of  ownership  of  our 
cooperators  comes  the  woric  done  in  New  England  and  New  York.  Here  in  1930 
153,3c58  acres  owned  by  2,409  individual  cooperators  were  cleared  of  Ribes, 
an  average  of  approximately  64  acres  per  cooperator.  In  this  region,  the 
three  steps  in  furnishing  protection  to  pine  stands,  while  present,  are  not 
distinct  or  considered  separately.  Usually  the  first  and  second  steps  are 
performed  at  one  time  when  the  prospective  cooperator  is  interviewed;  The 
agent  sizes  up  the  job,  informs  the  owner  and  arranges  for  the  cooperative 
control  at  a  satisfactory  time.  The  Ribes  eradication  wurk  is  then  performed 
by  the  owners’  labor  supervised  by  a  state  foreman.  Often  the  entire  three 
steps  are  performed  in  one  operation.  The  methods  of  getting  individual 
cooperation  vary  widely  in  the  East,  but  the  basis  is  the  judgment  of  the 
agent,  or  his  representative,  rather  than  quantitative  data  based  on  surveys 
as  in  the  Vfest. 

Where  local  control  is  secured  on  the  basis  of  town  cooperation,  as 
I  saw  it  functioning  in  New  Hampshire,  the  general  methods  used  approach 
those  in  the  West.  In  New  Hampshire  the  land  in  a  cooperative  town  is  gone 
over  by  a  scout,  who  maps  in  pine  areas,  indicates  portions  requiring  crew 
work,  and  scouts  the  remaining  portions  for  Ribes. 

In  the  Lake  States,  owing  to  the  wide  range  in  sizes  of  ownership, 
we  must  use  methods  in  vogue  both  in  the  East  and  '^est.  In  Minnesota, 
Vfisconsin  and  Michigan  there  i  s  an  approximate  total  of  57,000,000  acres 
of  permanent  forest  land,  a  large  amount  of  which  once  supported  the  finest 
stands  of  Pinus  strobus  in  the  World.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  this 
acreage  is  in  large  ownership,  and  25  per  cent  in  small  ownership,  that  is, 
in  farmers'  wood  lots.  In  the  latter  class  our  cooperative  control  resembles 
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that  in  the  East,  As  to  the  land  in  large  ownership,  we  are  using  methods 
similar  to  those  in  the  West.  We  have  alreadj*'  performed  the  first  two 
steps  on  two  national  forests,  and  are  hoping  to  perform  the  indicated 
Rihes  eradication  next  spring.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  complete  the 
first  step,  that  is,  to  obtain  information  on  the  location  and  extent  of 
all  white  pine  areas  and  ple.nting  sites  in  the  Lake  States,  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  essential  to  the  development  of  an  intelligent  and 
systematic  control  program. 

In  the  foregoing  article  there  is  no  intention  of  criticizing  the 
program  of  protecting  pines  against  blister  rust  in  any  region.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  an  unbiased  observer  would  conclude  that  mature  judg¬ 
ment  and  intelligence  are  shown  in  the  methods  of  attacking  tne  problem 
throughout  the  pine  growing  regions.  This  paper,  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
show  tnat  f-undamentally  the  general  procedure  in  protecting  pines  against 
blister  rust  is  the  same  everywhere,  but  tiiat  methods  vary,  dependent 
chiefly  upon  the  size  of  white  pine  ownership.  In  furnishing  protection 
against  blister  rust  we  must  know;  (1)  the  location  and  extent  of  white 
pine  areas,  (3)  make  plans  for  their  protection,  and  (3)  protect  them. 

CLBARIHG  UP  THE  CLEAHIITG  PROBLEM 

It  has  recently  been  necessary  in  numerous  instances  to  make 
suspensions  from  expense  accounts  on  claims  for  reimbursement  which  have 
been  entered  in  the  body  of  the  accounts  and  on  the  supporting  subvouchers 
merely  as  "cleaning  and  pressing."  In  making  such  suspensions  we  have 
stated  that  specific  information  is  necessary  as  to  the  articles  of  clothing 
cleaned  or  pressed  in  each  case  in  order  that  we  may  determine  if  the 
articles  of  clothing  in  question  come  within  the  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  to  articles  of  clothing  for  which  reimbursement  for  cleaning 
and  pressing  may  properly  be  made,  A  ^nopsis  of  this  decision  by  the 
Comptroller  was  published  in  the  Blister  Rust  News  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1931.  However,  it  seems  advisable  to  publish  the  complete  decision 
at  this  time  for  the  general  information  of  the  western  blister  rust 
personnel. 


"SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES— HAT  CLEANING 

"The  provisions  of  paragraph  58  of  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  which  provide  for  the  cleaning  and  pressing  of 
clothes  of  employees  while  in  a  travel  status,  do  not  authorize 
reimbursement  of  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  traveler' s  hat. 

"Decision  by  Comptroller  General  McCarl,  July  1,  1930: 

"There  is  before  this  office  for  consideration  and  settlement  the  claim 
of  C.  M.  Aldous,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  in  the  sun  of  $1.50  incurred 
at  Rosewell,  N.  Mexico,  January  14,  1930,  for  cleaning  one  hat,  a  part  of 
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his  wearing  apparel.  The  claimant's  travel  order  at  the  time  provided 
for  acttial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $7  a  day  while  absent  from  Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico,  his  official  headquarters. 

"The  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  effective 
wlarch  1,  1929,  provide; 

"58.  Laundry  and  cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothes. — La-undry,  not  to 
exceed  an  average  of  $1.40  per  week,  and  cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothes,  . 
not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $1.25  per  week,  with  proportionate  amounts  for 
fractional  parts  of  a  week;***  (See  note) 

"While  the  travel  regulations  for  many  years  have  contained  provisions  for 
cleaning  and  pressing  clothes,  it  has  never  been  the  practice  to  regard 
such  provisions  as  including  the  cleaning  of  hats.  The  term  '  cleaning  and 
pressing'  is  to  be  taken  conjunctively  as  indicating  what  is  meant  by 
'clothes'  and  must  be  regarded  as  limiting  the  term  to  such  items  of 
wearing  apparel  as  are  ordinarily  -pressed  or  cleaned  and  pressed,  at 

frequent  intervals,  the  reason  for  considering  such  items  as  a  part  of 
reimbursable  travel  expenses  presumably  being  either  that  such  cleaning 
and  pressing  are  done  without  expense  when  not  in  a  travel  sta.tus,  or 
that  the  conditions  of  travel  necessarily  require  that  the  pressing  or 
cleaning  and  pressing  be  done  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Such  presump¬ 
tions  do  not  ordinarily  arise  with  respect  to  the  cleaning  of  hats;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  be  held  that  the  term  'clothes'  as  used  in  the 
provision  in  paragraph  58  of  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
relative  to  cleaning  and  pressing  clothes  was  intend.ed  to  have  only  tmt 
restricted  application  which  had  been  given  to  the  term  by  administrative  and 
accounting  officers  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  constructing  former  travel 
regulations  containing  a  similar  provision.  The  claim  must  be  and.  is 
disallowed."  (A-32036  10  Comp.  Gen.  9) 

Ilote  -  Since  the  above  decision  was  rendered  the  Travel  Regulations  have 
Deen  amended.  Paragraph  58  now  provides  for  reimbursement  for  "laundry  and 
cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothes  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $3.00  per  week 
with  proportionate  amounts  for  fractional  parts  of  a  week. 


Leave  on  Saturdays;  -  The  Official  Record  of  March  14,  1931 
carried  an  amendment  to  paragraph  494  of  the  Administrative  Regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  leave  taken  on  Saturdays.  This 
paragraph  now  reads  as  follows: 

"494  -  Saturdays  will  be  charged  as  four  hours  in  annual  leave  and 
as  a  whole  day  in  sick  leave  and  leave  without  pay. " 

HAI-ID  PUI'iPS 
J.  F.  Breakey 

Back  at  the  beginning  of  the  chemical  eradication  of  Ribes  studies, 
a  hand  pump  wa.s  determined  to  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  the 
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distribution  of  sprays.  Other  apparatus  that  appeared  as  contenders  for  a 
place  as  spray  spreaders  ^ere,  pressure  tanks  ’i^ith  single  chamber,  pressure 
tanks  with  double  chambers,  high  pressure  cylinder  (2200#)  furnishing 
pressure  to  low  pressure  tank,  hydraulic  pumps  with  separate  air  chamber, 
and  various  designs  of  hydraulic  pumps,  the  operation  of  the  latter 
resembling  that  of  a  "trombone'’. 

As  each  type  of  spray  spreader  was  tried  and  checked,  the  hand 
pump  became  a  gauge  by  which  others  were  measured.  Later  a  study  was  started 
to  try  and  eliminate  all  undesirable  kinds  of  hand  pumps  which  necessitated 
several  trials  of  each  type  of  pump.  This  study  was  first  confined  to 
manufacturers  and  their  pumps  but  has  of  late  been  applied  to  individual 
parts,  the  ultimate  objective  being  a  pump  that  will  give  100  per  cent 
service  all  of  the  spraying  time. 

The  best  material  for  pump  construction,  three  special  designs 
for  hand  pumps,  their  repair  and  maintenance  in  the  field,  and 
accessories  necessary  for  their  satisfactory  performance  have  been  featured 
parts  of  tne  equipment  perfection  and  maintenance  program.  It  has  been 
possible  to  study  the  effect  of  severe  field  treatment  to  all  pun^^s  and 
make  changes  with  a  resultant  reduction  of  delays  for  the  isolated  men  on 
the  spraying  jobs. 

Tne  United  States  Forest  Service  in  this  region  has  for  the  past 
two  years  shown  an  ever-growing  interest  in  hand  pumps  as  a  valuable  aid 
in  "mopping  up"  fired  areas,  "wetting  down"  fire  trails,  quenching  fire  on 
burning  snags  without  felling  same,  and  backfiring  with  kerosene  (burning  wick 
attached  at  nozzle  of  pump).  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  combined  with 
the  Forest  Service  purchase  orders  to  secure  a  better  price  per  pump,  and  to 
persuade  the  factory  to  make  changes  on  their  stock  pumps  at  time  of 
manufacture  instead  of  having  to  make  such  changes  in  a  local  repair  shop 
prior  to  being  sent  into  the  field. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  hand  pump  may  become  still 
more  firmly  established.  Stock  pumps  put  up  by  factories  for  dual  purpose 
(high  pressiire  and  large  volume)  performance  are  not  proving  adequate  for 
the  work  required  of  them.  Some  experimental  units  indicate  that  where 
spraying  is  to  be  done  a  high  pressure,  small  volume  pump  is  much  more 
desirable  than  the  dual  purpose  pump.  As  an  aid  to  fire  fighting  a  hand 
pump  must  project  a  much  greater  quantity  of  liquid  to  attain  the  height 
required  for  quenching  burning  snags.  Here  again  the  dua,l  purpose  pump  is 
not  adequate,  as  such  a  pump  must  be  capable  of  a  greater  output  than  that 
furnished  by  any  dual  model.  By  specializing  in  two  distinct  types  of  hand 
pun^s  much  more  efficiency  per  unit  may  be  obtained. 

MAYBE  HE  WAS  A  SAILOR? 

Anonymous 

Last  fall  when  Goodding  was  scouting  for  blister  rust  in  south¬ 
western  Oregon  he  had  an  occasion  to  ride  a  horse  into  the  back  country. 

The  round  trip  was  made  and  everything  was  going  well  until  our  estimable 
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state  leader  from  Oregon  got  too  close  to  the  horse's  heels.  The  horse 
immediately  hecame  playful,  raised  both  hind  feet  and  placed  them  squarely 
against  Goodding.  The  results  were  as  follows:  (1)  a  nice  tliree-point 
landing  for  Goodding  in  a  brush  patdri  twenty  feet  removed;  (2)  a  pair  of 
torn  trousers;  (3)  blue  air,  and  (4)  an  enraged  state  leader. 

Very  little  was  said  concerning  the  incident  but  one  day  while 
Goodding  was  in  swimming  a  little  boy  was  neard  to  remark,  "Oh,  Daddy, 
look  at  the  sailor  with  a  horseshoe  tattoed  on  his  hip. " 

FQEESTEY  IH  THE  STATE  PMITMTIARY 

G.  A.  Root 

According  to  the  California  Ranger,  edited  in  R-5,  "Assistant 
Regional  Forester  Hutchinson  gave  an  illustrcited  forestry  lecture  before 
200  men  at  San  Quentin  State  Prison  last  Sunday.  There  are  about  75 
men  at  San  Quentin  who  are  studying  forestry". 

Might  be  a  cuiance  here  to  spread  a  little  blister  rust  doctrine. 

HOTES 

S.  II.  Yfyckoff  left  Spokane  December  7  on  a  two  weeks'  business 
trip  to  California, 


*  • 

Miller  Cowling  returned  to  the  office  November  27  after  spending 
five  weeks  at  Crissy  Field,  San  Francisco  obtaining  data  on  rerirl  mosaic 
map  making. 


«  «  « 

C.  M.  Chapman  returned  December  1  from  Ogden,  Utah  where  he  was 

stationed  on  plant  quarantine  inspection  work. 

*  I*  «K 

Here' s  wishing  everyone  all  the  happiness  of  the  season,  a 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  Year. 
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